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THE PROPS ARE KNOCKED 
from under military authorities’ 
continued demands for a compul- 
sory labor draft by an official report 
just made public by the Bureau of 
Manpower Utilization of the War 
Manpower Commission. Prepared 
by E. G. Bewkes, bureau director, 
the report says: “The amount of 
labor required for present and fore- 
seeable war production is for the 
most part already on the employ- 
ment rolls of the country. A five to 
10 per cent improvement in man- 
power utilization would be suf- 
ficient to provide all necessary labor. 
There is not a factory in this coun- 
try which could not easily improve 
its utilization to this degree.” 


THE FIGURES ON LABOR’S 
production miracle, as made known 
a few days ago by WPB Vice- 
Chairman W. L. Batt, ought to con- 
vince any reasonable person that the 
voluntary American method has not 
failed. According to Batt, Ameri- 
can labor produced 246,845 air- 
planes of all types, of which 28,471 
were heavy bombers, between July 
1, 1940, and January 1, 1945. 
American labor produced 45,384,- 
000 deadweight tons of merchant 
shipping and 56,697 naval vessels. 
Batt gave similar figures which he 
termed “stratospheric,” on tanks, 
guns, shells, bombs and other equip- 
ment. Free labor’s achievement has 
not been approached anywhere else 
on earth. 


H. C. THOMAS WROTE A 
letter to the Atlanta Journal sev- 
eral weeks ago which dealt with the 
subject of the closed shop. This is 
what he had to say: “In most closed 
shops the employes have sacrificed 
in years of endeavor to bring about 
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decent wage and working condi- 
tions. Many have suffered the ig- 
nominy and discomforts of the 
blacklist. Many have seen their 
families in want while they were 
taking their licking in establishing 
a principle for which they spent 
years in earnest endeavor to benefit 
themselves and their fellow work- 
ers. If the new employes wish to 
enjoy these benefits they should be 
willing to share the costs with the 
old employes, who already have 
sacrificed so much to bring about 
a decent working status in that par- 
ticular industry.” 


THE A. F. OF L. IS ASKING 
Congress to act favorably on a plan 
for reorganization of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. President Wil- 
liam Green, in a letter to the heads 
of State Federations of Labor, ex- 
plains that reorganization is needed 
because “the postwar world will 
place an increasingly heavy respon- 
sibility upon our educational sys- 
tem.’’ Under the plan, no new au- 
thority or control will be given to 
the Office of Education. 


APPROPRIATIONS SOUGHT 
for 1946 by various federal subdi- 
visions—including the Department 
of Labor—are quite interesting. 
The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to receive well over $500,000,- 
000, the Department of Commerce 
$87,000,000, the Public Health 
Service $122,000,000, the Office of 
Education $18,000,000. And what, 
pray, for the Department of Labor? 
The proposed appropriation for the 
Department that is supposed to 
serve labor is $15,000,000, just a 
fraction of the sums that will go to 
the Departments that serve farmers 
and businessmen,. respectively. 
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Sad India 


Entraining at Benares, I found 
myself in the same compartment 
with an officer and his wife. She was 
in European dress. The electric 
light in the compartment was out of 
order and in that dark, hot room 
I could see only their dim figures 
against the window. 

Soon I broke the silence by ask- 
ing what army he was serving and 
where he was going. The simple 
question touched off something 
quite unexpected. In a_ perfect 
Cambridge accent, he mumbled 
something about fighting in a war 
for freedom when the Indians 
were denied freedom themselves. 
There was a tone of bitter resent- 
ment in his voice which was entirely 
incongruous with his tall, handsome, 
soldierly appearance. 

I left the compartment at the next 
station with no more than an indif- 
ferent goodbye. I could not recog- 
nize them, if I saw the couple again 
and they certainly would not recog- 
nize me. But in that dark night, for 
the space of fifteen minutes, they had 
unburdened their soul to a stranger 
like me. Then I understood the 
sadness not only of this couple, but 
of all Indian patriots. 

We speak of India as a “sad” 
country. Why not? Of all spiritual 
degradations man can be subjected 
to, the greatest is the torture of be- 
ing deprived of the freedom of ac- 
tion, the freedom to solve the prob- 
lems of one’s own country, and the 
helpless frustration of having other 
people solve your problems for you. 

The denial of that freedom is the 
most depressing and degrading form 
of mental torture that can be in- 
flicted upon a thinking man. So 
long as man is man, he will not be 
satisfied with all offers of material 
goods if that freedom is denied. 

Lin Yutang. 
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By WILLIAM GREEN 


bers of the National War Labor Board, with 

concurrence of the employer members of the 
Board, recommended to the President of the United 
States that the Little Steel formula for wartime wage 
control be continued unchanged. In this report the 
public members also stated their views regarding wage 
policy in the reconversion period. 

The report is crucial to the whole issue of the basic 
economic policy in relation to full employment. Amer- 
ica’s wage policy today will more than anything else 
decide whether we succeed or fail in doing away with 
mass unemployment after the war. 

A year ago the American Federation of Labor pe- 
titioned the National War Labor Board urging that 
the Board ask authority to modify the Little Steel 
formula realistically and in accordance with the true 
needs of the nation for balance and stability in war 
production and in the transition to peace. 

Our petition was based on three main grounds. 
First, it was made clear that the so-called cost of living 

index was not a true measure of the cost of living and 
| that, in reality, living costs of wage-earners had risen 
far beyond the levels registered by the index. . Labor’s 
point was that the Little Steel formula, based entirely 
on the changes in the cost of living index between Jan- 
wary, 1941, and May, 1942, was invalid because the 
Pindex was grossly inaccurate, distorting the cost of 
living changes that actually took place. Labor ques- 
tioned, moreover, the formula itself, rejecting the prin- 
‘ciple of wage stabilization on the basis of cost of living 
alone, no matter how well measured, where wage pay- 
ments are made for a rapidly expanding volume of 
)production turned out by workers. 

Second, labor challenged the equity of the rigid 
and arbitrary wage control policy in relation to the 
test of the seven-point anti-inflation program. The 
anti-inflation program did not result in equal treat- 
| ment of all segments of the nation. It was a program 
of stringent wage regulation and of lax controls over 
other sections of the economy. From the beginning 
of the defense program the American Federation of 
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Labor insisted and still insists today that economic 
stabilization must be carried out through a complete 
program of even-handed treatment of all factors, in- 
cluding prices, profits and wages. 

Finally, labor challenged the truthfulness of the pub- 
lic members of the Board in the use of the wage and 
cost of living measurements. Throughout the country 
there is increasing realization that the Board’s public 
members are engaging in the dangerous malpractice of - 
torturing the meaning of the facts on which economic 
stabilization is based. It is now plain that government 
statisticians look at wages and cost of living through 
different glasses. For, in figuring the wage records 
they seem to find invariably that 2 X 2 = 5 and in 
measuring the cost of living that 2 K 2 = 3. 

In their report the public members of the War La- 
bor Board stated some of the most urgent questions 
of national wage policy but failed to answer them. The 
public members thus failed in the responsibility which 
is clearly theirs. 

The report contains many words. But the mean- 
ing of words cannot be stretched so far as to conceal 
reality. It is not my purpose here to enter into a 
lengthy dispute with the report. The insistent need 
of the day is not to prolong the argument—the need is 
to arrive at a clear understanding of the simple facts 
which lie at the heart of the problem. Some of these 
facts the public members ignored. Others they dis- 
torted. Let us look at these facts calmly and dis- 
passionately. 


The Public Members’ Policy 


When the Little Steel formula was applied to wage 
stabilization, limiting wages to a 15 per cent increase 
in the cost of living since January, 1941, the Board 
relied on the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of the 
cost of living as the measure of changes in living 
costs. Labor promptly questioned the validity of this 
measure: It submitted to the Board and to the Presi- 
dent’s Cost of Living Committee unquestionable evi- 
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dence that the cost of living index 
measured some: price changes and 
not the cost of living. This basic 
contention made by labor has now 
been conceded. The Board admits 
it was in error, but it has courage 
enough to admit only part of the 
truth and not the whole truth. To- 
day the Board says that the cost of 
living has risen some five points 
higher than the index. Labor points 
to the evidence that this position 
is a compromise with the facts. 

The Board also concedes that wage 
rates during the same period have 
increased only 19.5 per cent. While 
two and a half years ago the Board 
argued that wage regulation should 
be based on gross earnings, it has 
now conceded that its original posi- 
tion was indefensible. The public 
members have recognized and ad- 
mitted the essential inequity of using 
gross income as the basis of wage 
control. But here again, while ac- 
cepting part of the truth, the Board 
is unable to bring itself to admit the 
whole truth. 

It now maintains that wage sta- 
bilization should rely on a new meas- 
ure, the “adjusted straight-time 
hourly earnings,” as a substitute for 
wage rates. This synthetic measure 
does not exist in reality. It is a 
substitute for reality in an attempt to 
mislead the country into believing 
that the rates of pay of wage-earners 
have risen higher than living costs. 

When issues are in dispute, com- 
promises may be necessary. There 
may be room for compromise re- 
garding policy, but there can be no 
compromise regarding facts. The 
essential point in the entire report 
of the public members is that, in 
order to defend their policy, they are 
compromising on facts. 

Labor believes that it is an insult 
to the intelligence of the American 
people for the public agents of their 
government to falsify and manipulate 
facts in order to force the acceptance 
of a particular policy. An economic 
policy for the future can only end in 
disaster if founded on falsification. 


Your Wage 


The wage is a payment for the 
amount of work or service per- 
formed in a unit of time. The wage 
serves two purposes, 

First, it is the price paid by the 
employer for work performed for 
him by a worker in the production 
of goods and services. In this sense, 
the pay received by the worker is a 
wage cost to the employer. It is a 
part of his total production cost. It 
stands in relation to the final price 
charged for goods or services sold. 
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The unit of measurement of 
wages in production is the hourly 
wage rate. The hourly wage rate 
is the unit price of labor. A wage 
scale is a scale of particular wage 
rates paid by the employer for speci- 
fied classes of labor he -employs. 
In other words, a wage scale to 
the employer is a price scale. 

Equally important, but entirely 
different, is the second meaning cf 
wages. Wages earned by workers 
are income. The total amount of 
wages earned in a week or a month 
or a year represents the entire in- 
come of the wage-earner. For a 
wage-earner who must support him- 
self and his family on wage income 
alone the year ‘round and year 
after year, the significant measure 
is his annual wage income over a 
period of years. There may be two 
workers receiving the same wage 
rate and performing the same work. 
One works longer hours in a week 
and has a larger weekly income. 
In another case, of two workers 
receiving the same rate, one may 
hold a job in a stable employment, 
where he works 52 weeks in a year, 
while the other, in a seasonal in- 
dustry, may work only 40 weeks in 
a year. Obviously, the wage rate 
is not a valid measure of income. 
Nor is the income earned a valid 
measure of the proper rate of pay 
for work performed. 

Weekly earnings for workers 
usually include overtime pay for 
work done in excess of the stand- 
ard workday or standard work- 
week, They may also include pre- 
mium pay for night work, for 
hazardous work, night shifts, or 
other bonus or special compensa- 
tion. The total of these payments 
adds up to the gross weekly earn- 
ings the employer disburses for the 
account of each wage-earner. These 
weekly earnings, divided by the 
number of hours worked in the 
week, are called average hourly 
earnings. 

Such average hourly earnings in- 
clude overtime rates, as well as all 
premium pay. By deducting over- 
time rates only, a figure is some- 
times calculated of what is called 
straight-time hourly earnings. It 
should be clearly understood that 
the straight-time hourly earnings 
still include all premium payments 
for shifts, increased production, etc. 
They are not wage rates. 

Knowing this, but realizing that 
if they used the true measure of 
wage stabilization, the hourly wage 
rate, their case would collapse, the 
public members of the Board reached 
out for a purely artificial, imaginary 
measure of wages, the adjusted 


straight-time hourly earnings. Wuile 
adjusted for the movement of work- 
ers to more responsible and higher- 
paying jobs, these earnings include 
all extra and special payments and 
are used to exaggerate the increase 
in wage rates. It is a distorted 
measure of the price of labor. 

As any other income, wage in- 
come can be measured as gross in- 
come and net income. Gross weekly 
earnings are the gross weekly wage 
income. They are not, however, 
what the wage-earner brings home 
at the end of the week. The gross 
weekly pay is subject to deduc- 
tions. Social security tax, retire- 
ment pay and other deductions are 
the first claims against the pay 
envelope. 

What is left in the pay envelope 
after compulsory deductions other 
than taxes is the worker’s net weekly 
wage income before taxes. The with- 
holding tax is the first tax claim 
on the pay envelope. Since the 
worker must pay many taxes other 
than the direct income tax on his 
wages, a further allowance must 
be made for local taxes and indirect 
taxes he will pay out of the income 
that remains. What is left is the 
net wage income after taxes. After 
a further allowance is made for 
such voluntary deductions as war 
bond purchases, the worker’s pay 
envelope contains what is commonly 
termed “take-home pay,” or the 
spendable income of the worker. 

It is extremely important to have 
clearly in mind the meaning of 
these terms because it has long been 
the common practice of the employ- 
ers and now is the common prac- 
tice of the spokesmen of the gov- 
ernment to misuse wage termi- 
nology in order to create the im- 
pression that wage income is in- 
ordinately high. 

Wage determination is the set- 
ting of wage rates by agreement 
between employers and workers. 
The regular rate of pay for the par- 
ticular class or type of work per- 
formed in the regular hours of em- 
ployment is called the basic wage 
rate. The rate of pay for extra 
hours worked beyond the regular 
or standard hours is the rate of 
overtime pay. Overtime rates of 
pay and other special rates of pay, 
as for work on night shifts, haz- 
ardous assignments, etc., are called 
premium rates of pay. : 

Under normal peacetime condi- 
tions, the great majority of rates 
of pay are determined by agree- 
ment between workers and employ- 
ers through the process’ of collec- 
tive bargaining. In wartime labor 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Delegates are welcomed by President Manuel Avila Camacho at the conference’s first formal session 


URING the war the peo- 
1) ples of the Americas have 

been drawn closer together 
than at any time in the past. They 
have given many tangible demon- 
strations of their devotion to the 
democratic way and of their firm 
belief that the democratic way 
holds out greater promise for the 
happiness and well-being of man 
than the system against which the 
United Nations are fighting. 

Inter-American cooperation, as 
practiced not only during the war 
period but for some years prior to 
the outbreak of hostilities, has been 
a shining example to the peoples 
of other portions of the globe of 
the manner in which nations of 
goodwill, large and small alike, can 
live together and work together, 
in peace and harmony, for the ad- 
vancement of all. 

Next month, at San Francisco, 
a great conference, attended by rep- 
resentatives from all corners of 
the earth, will be convened. The 
purpose of this conference will be 
to set up an international security 
organization to prevent future 
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MEXICO 


wars. Decent people everywhere 
hope for the success of this effort 
to answer, at long last, the prayers 
of mankind down through the ages. 

But, whatever should take place 
at San Francisco, whether the new 

_world security league proves effi- 
cacious in maintaining lasting peace 
or not, the peoples of our own 
Western Hemisphere now have 
good reason to look ahead with 
confidence to the maintenance of 
peace here in the Americas during 
the years which lie ahead. 

One of the most successful in- 
ternational meetings of all time, 
the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, just 
concluded at Mexico City, has given 
to all Americans—North, Central 
and South—a sound basis for this 
expectation. Without a single dis- 
sent, the delegates approved a 
document known as the Act of 
Chapultepec. Under this compact 
the American nations agreed on 
the joint use of force, if neces- 
sary, in accordance with their con- 
Stitutional processes, to prevent 
any aggressive outbreak in this 
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hemisphere. For the first time in 
pan-American history, definite pro- 
cedures were established for the 
application of economic and mili- 
tary sanctions against any would- 
be warmaker. 

Henceforth, an attack by any 
state against any nation of the 
Americas is to be considered as 
an act of aggression against all the 
countries which signed the decla- 
ration. 

In addition to peace, normal 
humans have a deep-rooted desire 
for economic security—for the op- 
portunity to work and, through 
their work, to provide themselves 
and those dependent upon them 
with food and the other neces- 
saries of life. The Inter-American 
Conference took full cognizance of 
this basic need of the people, 
drafting and adopting a compre- 
hensive, forward-looking Economic 
Charter of the Americas which, 
when implemented, must inevitably 
be one of the brightest pages in 
the story of man’s unending strug- 
gle over the centuries for economic 
betterment, The writer, who was 
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one of three representatives of or- 
ganized labor taking part in the 
conference as advisers to the United 
States delegate, Secretary of State 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., has no inten- 
tion of concealing his great satis- 
faction with the character of the 
Economic Charter. 

Most gratifying to all trade un- 
ionists must be the fact that first 
the American delegation and subse- 
quently the conference as a whole 
gave wholehearted approval to pro- 
visions which, in the philosophy of 
organized labor, are the very foun- 
dation upon which the edifice of 
advancement of labor in the demo- 
cratic way must be erected. These 
provisions, written into the Eco- 
nomic Charter, guarantee to work- 
ers throughout the hemisphere the 
right to join together in unions 
and endorse labor’s right to bargain 
collectively with employers. 

These provisions, which are, of 
course, basic if workers are to im- 
prove their wages, working condi- 
tions and standards of living, were 
proposed to the American delega- 
tion by the American labor repre- 
sentatives, who felt that without 
such safeguards the Charter would 
have been weak and incomplete. 
Labor’s proposals were sympathet- 
ically received by the American 
delegation and were made a part of 
the draft that was placed before the 
full conference. 

Worthy of particular note is the 


Mr. Stettinius called for world 
organization to enforce peace 





spirit that was manifested at Mex- 
ico City. The conference was on 
the problems of war and peace, and 
to find workable, practical solutions 
to those problems the delegates, 
without exception, carried on their 
debates and deliberations in a 
friendly, cooperative spirit. This is 
not to say that there was absolute 
unanimity on every question, but 
throughout the meeting there was 
clearly evident the desire to under- 
stand the other fellow’s point of 
view and line of approach. At 
Mexico City acrimony was con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

In the writer’s judgment the 
frank, constructive tone of the con- 
ference as a whole was probably 
inspired at least in part by the free 
and open manner in which the af- 














































































fairs of the American delegation 
were conducted. Labor, agricul- 
ture and business were given a {ull 
voice within the American delega- 
tion. All the resolutions and decla- 
rations introduced by the United 
States were the result of free discus- 
sion within the delegation and had 
the full approval of the representa- 
tives of labor, business and agricul- 
ture. Secretary Stettinius invited 
these representatives to two press 
conferences, one with the American 
press and one with the foreign 
press. Labor’s attitude toward the 
conference was made known to the 
journalists by the labor spokesmen. 

The Inter-American Conference 
on the Problems of War and Peace 
is now history. Only time can 
give us the final verdict on the 
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value of the meeting. But 
even now, when we con- 
sider the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, the Economic Char- 
ter and the other accom- 
plishments of the confer- 
ence, it does not seem rash 
to predict that history’s ver- 
dict will be a highly favor- 
able one. 

It may well be that, if it 
spreads to all the nations 
of the earth, the spirit of 
mutual respect, trust and 
sincere friendship which 
animated the delegates at 
Mexico City will, in the 
long run, be regarded as 
the most valued of all its 
contributions. 
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Kconomic Charter 


OF THE AMERICAS 


tion of the peoples of the Americas, 

in common with peoples everywhere, 
is to be able to exercise effectively their 
natural right to live decently and work 
and exchange goods productively in peace 
and with security. 

This aspiration must be given full rec- 
ognition in the develogment of a pesitive 
economic program. uch an economic 
program which would enable the peoples 
of this hemisphere and of the world to 
achieve higher levels of living is an in- 
dispensable factor in preventing the recur- 
rence of war. All the acts and policies of 
governments in the economic field must 
be directed to providing the conditions in 
which this may be possible. 

At the same time, the freedom of action 
in the economic field that underlies the in- 
stitutions of political and personal lib- 
erty must be preserved and strengthened. 
Indeed, two pillars on which a positive 
economic program can be built to satisfy 
the basic desires of the peoples of the 
Americas are rising levels of living and 
the economic liberty that will encourage 
full production and employment. These 
basic objectives can be attained only 
through a sense of security and freedom 
of opportunity derived from the acceptance 
of responsibility of all of the Americas for 
cooperation toward these ends, acceptance 
of responsibility and of cooperation which 
will provide full use of labor, management 
and capital in the efficient economic de- 
velopment of the agricultural, industrial 
and other resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The basis of rising levels of living is 
found ultimately-in enabling the individual 
to reach his maximum productivity. Only 
through recognition of labor’s funda- 
mental rights to organize and bargain 
collectively, and by providing labor witlr 
conditions of employment and equipment 
both in agriculture and industry which 
enable it to produce moré per unit of la- 
bor, can the people increase their earn- 
ings and consumption, enjoy better levels 
of living, and thereby successfully take 
their place in an expanding international 
commerce. 

Labor is most productive if production 
is concentrated on those things in which 
nature has provided an endowment and 
if it is based on advanced technology. 
The effective employment of labor depends 
upon the initiative of management, the 
most productive use of capital and natu- 
ral resources, development of skills, union 
organization, and cooperation in indus- 
trial relations. 

Individuals and groups of individuals 
must be encouraged to undertake new 
ventures. An atmosphere of confidence 
based on freedom from economic discrim- 
ination is an essential prerequisite to the 
development of natural and human re- 
sources and to the expansion of markets. 
The ability to trade without discrimina- 
tion and without undue restriction will, 
moreover, provide a solid basis for the 
political and personal liberties of the 
peoples. 

The economic strength of the Americas, 
based on rising levels of living and on 
economic liberty, and attained through co- 
operation to provide a sense of security 
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Ts fundamental economic aspira- 


and freedom of opportunity, will consti- 
tute a beacon of hope to the world. The 
American republics, basing their positive 
economic program on the desires of their 
peoples and on the time-tested methods of 
social and economic betterment, will lay 
the groundwork for strengthening the 
inter-American system to meet war and 
postwar conditions. 


DECLARATION OF OBJECTIVES 

The American republics collaborating 
in the war effort, fully aware of their 
traditionally close relations and of their 
position and responsibility as an integral 
part of the world community, declare 
their firm purpose to collaborate in a pro- 
gram for the attainment of: 

(1) The continuation of mobilization 
of their economic resources until the 
achievement of total victory. 

(2) An orderly transition of the eco- 
nomic life of the Americas from war to 
peacetime conditions with joint action 
looking to the maintenance of the eco- 
nomic stability of the American repub- 
lics during such transition period. 

(3) A constructive basis for the sound 
economic development of the Americas 
through the development of natural re- 
sources; increased industrialization; im- 
provement of transportation; moderniza- 
tion of agriculture; development of power 
facilities and public works ; the encourage- 
ment of investment of private capital, 
managerial capacity and technical skills; 
and the improvement of labor standards 
and working conditions, including collec- 
tive bargaining, all leading to a rising 
level of living and increased consumption. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

The American republics, in the attain- 
ment of these ends, recognizing that these 
objectives form a fundamental aspiration 
of peoples everywhere and given the co- 
operation of like-minded nations, declare 
as their guiding principles: 
Ristnc Levers or Livine 

(1) To direct the economic policies of 
the American republics toward the crea- 
tion of conditions which will encourage, 
through expanding domestic and foreign 
trade and investment, the attainment 
everywhere of high levels of real income, 
employment and consumption free from 
excessive fluctuations, in order that their 
peoples may be adequately fed, housed 
and clothed, have access to services neces- 
sary for health, education and well-being 
and enjoy the rewards of their labor in 
dignity and in freedom. 


Eguatity or ACCEss 

(2) To cooperate with other nations 
to bring about through the elimination of 
existing forms of discrimination and the 
prevention of new forms, the enjoyment 
by all nations of access on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of the world 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and likewise to declare 
and accept a reciprocal principle of equal 
access to the producers of goods which 
are needed for their industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 
INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL PoLicy 

(3) To attain, as soon as possible, the 
common aspiration of all the American 
republics to find practical international 


formulae to reduce all barriers detri- 
mental to trade between nations in accord 
with the purpose of assuring all peoples 
of the world high levels of living, and to 
cooperate for the general adoption of a 
policy of international trade necessary to 
the sound development of their economies, 
and to promote the cooperative action 
which must be taken in other fields, par- 
ticularly the stabilization of currencies 
and international investment. 


Private AGREEMENTS WHICH RESTRICT 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

(4) To see early agreed action by 
governments to prevent these practices 
by cartels or through other private busi- 
ness arrangements which obstruct interna- 
tional trade, stifle competition and inter- 
fere with the maximum efficiency of pro- 
duction and truly competitive prices to 
consumers. 
ELIMINATION oF Excesses or Economic 

NATIONALISM 

(5) To eliminate the excesses which 
— result from economic nationalism, 
including the excessive restriction of im- 
ports and the dumping of surpluses of 
national production in world markets. 
Just AND EguiraBte TREATMENT FOR 

ForEIGN ENTERPRISE AND CAPITAL 

(6) To act individually and jointly 
with each other and with other nations 
by means of treaties, executive agreements 
or other arrangements, to assure just and 
equitable treatment and encouragement for 
the enterprises, skills and capital brought 
from one country to another. The Amer- 
ican republics will undertake to afford 
ample facilities for the free movement 
and investment of capital, giving equal 
treatment to national and foreign capital 
except when the investment of the latter 
would be contrary to fundamental prin- 
ciples of public interest. 
ENDORSEMENT OF FINANCIAL AND AGRI- 

CULTURAL PROPOSALS 

(7) To seek early action by their gov- 
ernments with a view to bringing into 
operation the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 


Private ENTERPRISE AND GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
(8) To promote the system of private 

enterprise in production which has char- 
acterized the economic development of 
the American republics, to take appropri- 
ate steps to secure the encouragement of 
private enterprise and to remove as far as 
possible obstacles which retard or dis- 
courage economic growth and develop- 
ment. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTION TO FACILITATE 
DIsTRIBUTION OF PRopUCTION SuUR- 
PLUSES 
(9) To provide in exceptional cases 

of important primary commodities in 
which burdensome surpluses have de- 
veloped or threaten to develop, appropri- 
ate means for the solution of such prob- 
lems by agreed national and international 
action by consuming and producing coun- 
tries looking to the expansion of. con- 
sumption and readjustment of production 
with due regard to the interests of con- 
sumers and producers and the require- 
ments of an expanding world economy. 


LABOR 

(10) To take appropriate steps to as- 
sure to the workers of the American re- 
publics, under conditions of progressive 
economic development, the realization of 
the objectives set forth in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 
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Council Fights Stave Bill |W 


EETING in midwinter ses- 

sion, the Executive Council 

of the American Federation 
of Labor last month urged the de- 
feat of proposed federal legislation 
to subject civilian workers to invol- 
untary servitude and control by the 
military. 

Enactment of such legislation, the 
Council warned, would seriously af- 
fect the morale of American work- 
ers and would impair their effici- 
ency. The result would be reduced, 
rather than increased, war produc- 
tion, the A. F. of L. leaders de- 
clared. 

The Executive Council denied 
that a real or dangerous manpower 
shortage exists in war plants gen- 
erally. It held that the few local 
and sporadic labor shortages which 
develop from time to time can best 
be adjusted by voluntary methods. 

Evidence of widespread waste of 
manpower, exaggerated estimates of 
manpower needs and failure of gov- 
ernment procurement agencies to 
work out a program for full use 
of facilities already in operation was 
presented to the Council by Presi- 
dent William Green. The facts 
were gathered by the A. F. of L. 
research staff. 


Total Production Picture ‘Excellent’ 


Terming the general war produc- 
tion picture “excellent,” the Council 
blamed such shortages as still exist 
in critical munitions on poor plan- 
ning by military authorities, plus 
changing and increased require- 
ments made necessary by new de- 
velopments. 

“Tt is not fair to castigate labor 
and industry for shortcomings,” the 
Council said, “when production 
plans and requirements are changed 
overnight by the authorities.” 

Warning of the “alarming possi- 
bility” of a postwar economic col- 
lapse, the Council called upon the 
American people to back a compre- 
hensive program for economic se- 
curity when the guns stop barking 
and war production comes to a 
standstill. The program urged: 

> Definite steps to enlist cooper- 
ation by government, labor, indus- 
try and agriculture on basic policies 
and principles. 

> Maximum peacetime production 
and full employment in private in- 
dustry as major postwar goals. 

> Recognition of unions and full 
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acceptance by industry of free col- 
lective bargaining to promote indus- 
trial peace and stability. 

> An effective reconversion pro- 
gram to help small business and 
provide safe disposal of surplus 
goods. 

> Modernization of the nation’s 
social security system, especially 
with regard to unemployment com- 
pensation. 

> Encouragement by Congress of 
a broad public works program by 
local, county, state and federal agen- 
cies. 

> Authorization by Congress of a 
comprehensive housing program. 

> Immediate adjustment of hourly 
wage rates to provide wage-earners 
with purchasing power to match the 
nation’s productive capacity. 

> Lifting of government controls 
over business, labor and agriculture 
as soon as such action can be taken 
safely. 

The Executive Council asked that 
the government accord labor full 
representation at the United Na- 
tions Conference which will be held 
in San Francisco next month. The 
purpose of such representation, said 
Mr. Green, would be to enable labor 
to make known its recommenda- 
tions “for the establishment of a 
secure peace and for dealing with 
postwar problems. 

The so-called World Trade Un- 
ion Confefence in London was as- 
sailed by the Council. In a press 
conference Mr. Green reiterated dis- 
approval of Russia’s demand that 
Germans rebuild Nazi-ravaged So- 
viet cities. The Russian plan, he 
said, is humanly indefensible and 
economically unsound. 

“Hitler and those responsible for 
the war must be punished to the 
limit,” he asserted, “but the com- 
mon people, including labor, must 
be made free and accorded the op- 
portunity to reestablish themselves 
under a democratic government.” 

The Council directed all city cen- 
tral bodies to help returning vet- 
erans to find jobs. The central la- 
bor unions were instructed to form 
special committees for this purpose. 
Affiliated organizations which are 
waiving initiation fees for qualified 
veterans seeking membership were 
commended. The Council asked 
that special attention be given to 
the problem of rehabilitating the 
disabled. 


The application of the United 
Mine Workers for reaffiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor 
was considered at the meeting. A 
brief formal statement which was 
issued by the Council was in- 
terpreted by many as indicating that 
reaffiliation is perhaps not far off. 
The Mine Workers pulled out of 
the A. F. of L. almost a decade ago. 

Plans submitted by Vice-Presi- 
dent William C. Doherty for the 
formation of a Government Em- 
ployes’ Council were approved by 
the Executive Council. The new 
group will pool the strength of all 
organized government workers for 
action to improve their status, 


Social Security Statement 


On the subject of social security 
legislation the Executive Council 
drafted and made public a statement 
which read in part as follows: 

“The Executive Council recog- 
nizes the fact that the best economic 
security for the worker is a good 
job at good pay, but it is impos- 
sible under our free economy to 
guarantee jobs for all. And the 
American people feel that the sacri- 
fice of freedom is too high a price 
to pay for the kind of economic se- 
curity that is possible under a com- 
pletely regimented economy. 

“Labor sees only one alternative 
—a broad social security program 
which will protect our free enter- 
prise system from its own shortcom- 
ings and which will provide safe 
insurance for the individual against 
the evils resulting from temporary 
unemployment, old age, illness and 
disability. 

“Therefore, the Executive Coun- 
cil urges Congress to take immedi- 
ate and favorable action on the 
Wagner - Murray - Dingell amend- 
ments to the Social Security 
Ag, + ¢ * 

“The Executive Council concedes 
that unemployment compensation is 
no cure for a depression, but an 
effective system can prevent one 
from developing in the reconversion 
period, when millions of workers 
will suffer from enforced idleness. 

“America is an economic whole. 
It needs a uniform unemployment 
compensation system, not forty- 
eight miscellaneous types. Benefits 
and their duration should be in- 
creased to a reasonable standard.” 

The meeting was held at Miami. 
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WE HOLD FAST 70 PRINGUPLE 


The A. F. of L. Refuses to Barter Away 





Its Integrity as a FREE Movement 


Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, made the state- 
ment which follows at the meeting 
in London last month of the Gen- 
eral Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Umons. The 
statement sets forth the official po- 
sition of the American Federation 
of Labor—that the heroism of the 
Russian people during the war and 
American friendship for the Rus- 
sian people do not in any way alter 
the simple fact that Russia’s “un- 
ions” are controlled by the govern- 
ment and are therefore not free. 


Y DUTY at this meeting is 
M to tell you plainly the atti- 

tude of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor toward the recent 
developments in the field of inter- 
national labor. In doing so, I ex- 
press my sincere belief that the 
American Federation of Labor’s at- 
titude reflects the sober judgment of 
the vast majority of the American 
workers. We of the United States 
think that the people of the United 
Nations, and especially our trade 
union brqthers and sisters, have a 
genuine and warm friendship to- 
ward our people and want to know 
our opinions. I hope that what I 
have to say will be understood and 
accepted in the spirit in which it 
is said. 

In June of 1940 the people of 
sritain faced the Nazis across the 
channel and saw the Nazis appar- 
ently surging forward to inevitable 
victory. France had fallen, betrayed 
by its reactionaries and stabbed by 
its radical left. Aside from the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and the handful of Allied soldiers 
who escaped from Dunkirk, Britain 
stood alone. At that desperate hour 
aid came to Britain. It came from 
the United States. We did not turn 
from Britain to curry favor with the 
apparently victorious Hitler and 
those then allied with him. No, we 
stood with the defenders of democ- 
racy to help British democracy sur- 
vive. We believed in democracy 
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then. We believe in it now. We 
do not believe that power makes 
right. We believe that right will 
prevail. 

If the British workers and the 
other free trade unions of the world 
prefer new-found friends to old and 
proven allies, we sincerely regret it. 
But let’s have no hypocrisy about 
it. Let no one pretend that we 
isolated ourselves by refusing to at- 
tend a 1945 trade union Munich. 

The American Federation of La- 

bor is, of cotirse, somewhat sur- 
prised and disturbed at the short- 
ness of some memories. We realize 
that outsiders may not understand 
the causes of intra-family dissension, 
but we thought Sir Walter Citrine 
and other British labor leaders 
would not readily forget. Sir Wal- 
ter came to our nation as a guest of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in 1940, after the people of Britain 
had withstood the first terrible Bat- 
tle of Britain. He found loyal 
friends and supporters in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. He told 
us of Britain’s plight and Britain’s 
*needs. He spoke with profound 
eloquence and was received with 
profound respect and wholehearted 
response. 

That was at a time when dissen- 
sion was rife in the ranks of labor 
in our nation. Pamphlets entitled 
“The Yanks Are Not Coming” 
were being circulated by the left- 
wing unions. Pickets were patrol- 
ling the White House. Franklin 
Roosevelt was being called a war- 
monger. He was being charged 
by the same left-wingers with taking 
butter away from the workers to 
make bullets. He was being accused 
in their publications of aiding “Brit- 
ish imperialistic war.” American 
Federation of Labor leaders were 
being picketed at meetings held for 
the purpose of aiding Britain and 
her allies. But came June 22, 
1941 and suddenly the banners 
changed. The slogans changed. The 
orators reversed themselves. 

Yes, remember we had strikes on 
the very eve of Hitler’s invasion of 


Russia. American soldiers had to 
be called upon to open the way for 
workers to get to their jobs of 
building airplanes for the British 
for the fight against Hitler. They 
were Communist-led strikes of left- 
wing unions. Planes which might 
soon have been helping the people 
of Britain or the people of Russia 
were not built because those now 
hailed as friends of Britain then 
thought that Hitler was a friend of 
Russia. 

Yes, I ask the I.F.T.U. delegates 
to remember all that! If you too 
like friends who knife you because 
they misunderstood the strategy of 
the ones they try to follow, and 
come to your aid only when their 
recognized leaders are attacked by 
your enemies, you will find them to 
your liking. But don’t be surprised 
at developments. 

The attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor toward the 
membership of the so-called trade. 
unions of Russia in the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was 
made clear at Oslo in 1938, and 
again in Zurich in 1939, before the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact, and before the 
Nazi invasion of Poland. We ob- 
jected because the Russian trade 
unions were not then, and are not 
now, free trade unions. Our atti- 
tude was shared by a majority of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions as demonstrated by 
the vote at those meetings. 

Our position is even clearer to- 
day. Our deeds since 1939 have 
shown that we have real friendship 
and admiration for the Russian peo- 
ple. We recognize the greatness of 
the U.S.S.R. as a nation and admire 
the people whose blood and sweat 
have proved their devotion to their 
homeland. My words are a poor 
understatement of our feelings, but 
our constant and energetic support 
of America’s aid to Russia does ex- 
press the respect and friendship of 
American Federation of Labor 
members for our Russian allies. 

We have expressed our senti- 
ments in our actions. We have not 
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paraded ourselves in public ideologi- 
cal exhibitions as some other lead- 
ers of American labor unions have, 
in a manner which antagonized vast 
numbers of Americans. Instead, we 
have rallied our workers and as 
soldiers we have risen to the defense 
of our country and of our allies. 

Workers in the United States— 
with only a small minority of excep- 
tions—believe in as much individual 
freedom and as little state control 
as are possible in the interdepen- 
dence of the modern community. 
We believe in private property and 
workers believe in it so much that 
they want to earn more of it. We 
believe in the family as the basic 
unit of our society. We believe in 
freedom of speech, of press, of 
thought and of conscience. The 
vast majority believe in God. 


Problem of Russian Participation 


We approach the problem of Rus- 
sian participation in the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions 
from the simple straightforward po 
sition of trade unionists. We be- 
lieve that there are no free trade 
unions in Russia. Therefore, we 
believe Russian membership in the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions at this time is a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

What is a trade union? Is it not 
a voluntary association of workers 
of one craft or industry who have 
joined together to bargain with their 
employers to secure and maintain 
the best possible terms and condi- 
tions of employment? 

In Russia the government owns 
all the productive machinery of the 
land. The government, however, is 
designed to be the collective voice 
and will of the people. Local soviets 
are established by the workers and 
peasants. Their delegates constitute 
the top soviet. Hence, if workers 
want to change their conditions of 
employment, they would presumably 
accomplish it through their political 
representatives. Surely, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to assume that 
the workers need a trade union to 
protect their interests from the in- 
terests of the government which they 
themselves constitute. Absence of 
strikes in Russia, for example, indi- 
cates that trade unions, as we know 
them, do not exist. Whether it is 
simply because they are not needed 
is another question. As we see it, 
you might as well invite the govern- 
ment of Russia to belong to the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions as to invite the so-called 
Russian trade unions. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor asks that the International Fed- 
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eration of Trade Unions convene a 
World Trade Union Conference of 
the I.F.T.U. at the earliest possible 
time to carry out its duly constituted 
responsibility on behalf of all legiti- 
mate trade union movements which, 
as members of the I.F.T.U., have 
proved their devotion to world unity 
and effort on behalf of all free 
working people. 

We ask that any trade union 
groups of other nations, not now 
affiliated, become affiliated with the 
I.F.T.U. under the same rules and 
regulations of membership which 
apply to constituent members. 

We ask that the I.L.O. be estab- 
lished as the social and economic 
arm of the United Nations with tri- 
partite representation so that controi 
of world trade and industry may be 
guided by representatives of the 
groups most concerned and not just 
by politicians. 

We ask that legitimate representa- 
tives of labor and industry partici- 
pate in the peace settlement and all 
the preliminary sessions which con- 
cern the conditions and opportuni- 
ties of employment. 

We ask that you of the Interna- 


tional Federation of Trade Unions 
and free trade unions of other na- 
tions maintain the close ties of 
brotherhood and common purpose 
which have marked our relationships 
for so many years. We ask that the 
working people of Soviet Russia 
realize that they are welcome to 
participate in world trade union ac- 
tivities if and when they see fit to 
have free, independent trade unions, 
We ask that world trade unionism 
continue to be a trade union move- 
ment. 

We appeal to you not to abdicate 
your great responsibilities. The 
consequences might be far broader 
than in the field of trade unions. 
The results might be disastrous to 
the hopes of united action in the 
postwar world to establish an en- 
during peace. 

We ask you not to take any fur- 
ther steps which might further 
darken the prospects for labor unity 
in our nation, and destroy our bonds 
of friendship. We are confident 
that time will prove the rightness 
of our decision not to barter away 
our integrity as a free and inde- 
pendent labor organization. 





W. E. Walter of 
Boilermakers 
Dead at 63 


William E. Walter, secretary- 
treasurer of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, is 
dead after a sudden heart at- 
tack. He would have been 64 
next month. He had been a 
member of the Boilermakers for 
more than forty years. 

Born in Indianapolis, he was 
taken by his family to St. Louis 
as a child and grew up there. At 
15, after finishing a public school 
education, he started work in a 
sheet metal shop, shifting later to 
a boiler shop. 

He traveled from job to job 
throughout the nation, making 
friends as he moved about. At 


| length he settled in East St. 


Louis, Illinois, and soon there- 
after organized Lodge 363 of the 
Boilermakers. He became busi- 
ness representative and from 
time to time served the interna- 
tional union in various capacities. 

In recognition of his ability, 








the 1930 convention of the Boiler- 
makers elected him as vice-presi- 
dent. Six years later, when 
Secretary-Treasurer Charles F. 
Scott died, he was appointed to 
the vacancy. He was elected to 
the position at the 1937 conven- 
tion and reelected in 1944. 

Mr. Walter conducted the 
union’s business affairs with 
acumen. Besides coping effici- 
ently with the enormous wartime 
increase in membership, he man- 
aged the office building owned by 
the Boilermakers at Kansas City, 
Kansas; supervised most of the 
union’s investments, and directed 
its insurance department. 
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THE SHOR WORKER 


By JOHN J. MARA, President, Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


one of the oldest in the United 

States. It was introduced in 
1629 by Thomas Beard, who ar- 
rived with a supply of hides on the 
Mayflower’s third trip. 

In the early stages of the shoe- 
making trade there were many 
highly skilled shoe makers who 
worked entirely by hand. They 
would take the measurements of the 
feet and then style and finish the 
shoes, performing the entire opera- 
tion, without the help of any machine. 
There are a few, but not many, shoe 
makers in the United States today 
who could make a pair of shoes by 
hand. Shoe making, in step with the 
tempo of the times, has developed 
into a fast-moving industry; never- 
theless, it is a trade requiring con- 
siderable skill—a fact overlooked by 
a great many people. 
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7 shoe-making industry is 


In the making of a pair of shoes 
by modern machine methods there 
are nearly 200 operations. This 
means that the shoes pass through 
the hands of more than 100 oper- 
ators before they are ready for the 
shoe merchants’ shelves. 

Shoes for men are mostly made 
by the Goodyear Welt method. Very 
few turn shoes are made now, al- 
though with so much walking being 
done at this time the demand for 
welt shoes has increased considera- 
bly. The welt shoe is a must in the 
various women’s services. Other 
processes are known as McKay- 
sewn, Compo, Stitchdown. 

Let us see now just how a pair 
of shoes is made. 

After the hides and leather are 
selected and graded, the patterns 
made and the lasts modeled, the first 
operator to work on the shoe is the 


cutter. In years gone by the cutting 
of upper leather was all done by 
hand, and cutters were obliged to 
serve an apprenticeship of about four 
years before being permitted to cut 
upper leather. 

This was necessary because an 
inexperienced cutter could spoil 
leather, and, since about 55 per cent 
of the total wholesale price is in the 
materials used, an inferior cutter 
could soon make it impossible for a 
shoe manufacturer to remain in 
business. 

Nowadays practically all of the 
medium- and low-priced shoes are 
cut by what is called a clicking ma- 
chine. This is also true of some of 
the better grade shoes. The machine 
enables the operators to produce 
more shoes. 

The cut parts are then sent 
to the stitching or fitting depart- 
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‘ment, where they are sewed to- 
gether. Stitching departments em- 
ploy mostly women and young girls. 


Stitching is considered by many 
experts to be one of the most 
highly skilled operations in the 
making of a shoe. Unless the 
shoes are fitted properly the 
laster cannot properly fit the 
upper to the last. 

Here again is an example of 
precision necessary in machine 
work. The old-time hand laster 
could get the upper over the last 
even though at times the fitting 
or stitching was not done prop- 
erly, but with the machine re- 
placing the hand method, the 
uppers must be sewed together 
or assembled properly if the 
shoe is to be lasted properly. 
The longer the shoe remains on 
the last, the better fit, but only 
the higher priced shoes are kept 
on the last more than twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. 

After the shoe is lasted it passes 
through numerous other operations. 
Soles and heels must be attached, 
and that, too, is now all done by ma- 
chinery. Some soles are sewed, 
others are cemented or glued. Sev- 
eral processes of sole fastening have 
been patented, and any manufacturer 
using the patented method must pay 
a royalty for each pair of shoes made 
under the system. The cement or 
glue process is used mostly on 







women’s dress and high-styled shoes 
and has resulted almost in the ex- 
tinction of the hand-turned shoe, 
which was quite expensive to make 
and required a highly skilled crafts- 
man. 

There are many other operations 
in the manufacture of a shoe which 
require a high degree of skill on the 
part of the operator. The edges and 
heels must be shaped, polished and 


finished, and the shoe must be made 
to look attractive so that it wij 
appeal to the ultimate customer, 

The making of shoes is an im. 
portant industry all of the time, 
but particularly during the war, 
The men and women of the 
armed forces must have the 
proper footwear for all climates, 
Members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of 
Labor, have made millions of 
pairs of shoes for the Army and 
Navy. These shoes must pass 
rigid government inspection, so 
that workmanship and quality 
cannot be sacrificed for the sake 
of quantity output. 

In keeping with the pledge of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor that there shall be no strikes 
for the duration, members of 
local unions of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union have re- 
mained at work throughout the 
war, trying to adjust differences 
through peaceful methods. 

Thousands of those employed in 
the shoe factories have entered the 
armed forces. This has caused many 
retired shoe workers, 65 years of 
age and over, to return to work at 
the bench. They still retain their 
skill, but must adapt themselves to 
the present-day machine methods, 
which have turned shoe making into 
a mass production industry. 


Track Drivers Play Big Part in the Pacific 


T ADVANCED bases of oper- 
ations in the Pacific, U.S. 
Army truck battalions struggle 
against mud, storms and jungle 
pests to keep the sinews of war 
rolling to the men in the foxholes. 
Many of the men in these bat- 
talions drove trucks for a living in 
peacetime arid were members of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Others learned how to han- 
dle the six-wheel vehicles in the 
Army. 

Consider a typical truck battalion 
on an island that had been held by 
the Japs: 

Within a day or two after the unit 
landed, the men discovered that the 
job to be done was somewhat dif- 
ferent from that for which they had 
been trained. Trucking went on 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week. Every officer and man of 
the battalion—clerk, medic, supply 
sergeant, sergeant major, cook or 
staff officer—became a truck driver. 

Supplies which arrived by ship 
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were loaded aboard the big trucks 
and trailers and hauled inland to 
dumps and warehouses. These 
were filled and emptied many times 
over. And sometimes the ware- 
houses were moved. Often men 
and material were moved back and 
forth several times between the same 
points, depending on the military 
situation at the moment in the battle 
areas. The driver and his truck were 
the key to virtually all operations. 
What did they haul besides men? 
They hauled a variety of loads— 
shells, beef, engine parts, block- 
busters. They hauled material for 
all branches of the service—Army, 
Navy, Marines, Red Cross. 
Private Frederick C. Wright, 
Company H, was a typical truck 
battalion man. He was hauling a 
load of ammunition down a steep 
grade one night during a storm. 
The driver of a second truck was 
having a tough time keeping his 
vehicle on the road. Wright volun- 
teered to lead the other truck. When 


they reached an especially bad 
stretch of road, he leaned far out of 
his cab to look behind and make 
sure his buddy’s truck was follow- 
ing. His truck was crawling over 
the curving, treacherous trail when 
Wright slipped and fell under the 
wheels of his own vehicle. In the 
unglamorous but vital role of truck 
driver, he had died for his country. 

Many of those who have come 
through the hazards of hauling loads 
of explosives have replaced fighting 
men at the front and have, in turn, 
been replaced by others freshly ar- 
rived from the United States. 

The men in the truck battalions 
are anxious for a crack at the enemy. 
But in a mechanized war such as 
we are fighting, transportation and 
supply must be maintained. The 
truck links our supply depots to 
our front-line soldiers. 

Army trucks and their drivers 
are on every front. No fighting 
men are more essential to victory 
than these rugged lads. 


—_—— 
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\EGRO WORKERS 


AF of L. 


By DR. D. G. GARLAND 
An A. F. of L. Organizer in the South 


of a labor union in Alabama 

is a Negro. For more than 
fifty years he has been an active, 
paid-up member of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. In his younger days he 
served his international union as an 
organizer. For the past decade he 
has been on its pension roll. 

Trade unionism among Southern 
Negroes has a history of more than 
half a century. Negroes are nu- 
merous in the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, in various 
of the unions in the building trades 
and in many other American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions. Great 
economic benefits to the colored 
workers have accrued as a result 
of this association with the labor 
movement. Four hundred thou- 
sand of the A. F. of L.’s 1,700,000 
members in the South are Negroes. 


[: OLDEST living member 


Fights for Negro Wage-Earner 


With the expansion of Southern 
unionism during modern times, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
fought for and protected the rights 
of the Negro wage-earner. Where 
groups in city central bodies or 
State Federations of Labor have 
shown reluctance to accord Negroes 
their rights under the laws of the 
Federation, disciplinary action 
against the offending officers or 
delegates has been swift. 

Many years ago when I was in 
Mobile, the delegates of local unions 
in the Mobile Central Labor Union 
refused to seat duly elected Negro 
delegates. Immediately the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor suspended 
the charter. The central body was 
then reorganized with the Negro 
delegates participating in the reor- 
ganization. The same thing oc- 
curred in New Orleans. 

The action taken by the American 
Federation of Labor against racial 
discrimination was so decisive in 
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these two instances. that from that 
day there has never been the slight- 
est intimation of discrimination in 
any central body or State Federa- 
tion. Negroes have held and now 
hold office in many of the State Fed- 
erations of Labor in the South. 
They serve in the central labor 
unions and on general committees. 

Union organization is as old in 
the South as in other sections of 
the country, but up until the 
Twenties organized labor had net 
made much progress in the South. 
Deciding to correct this situation so 
that Southern workers might ad- 
vance in the economic field, the 
American Federation of Labor se- 
lected Southern trade unionists, 
white and black, as staff organizers 
and launched aggressive campaigns 
of organization. The first ten years 
of this effort were heart-rending. 
The supply of cheap labor, both 
white and colored, was overabun- 
dant. Workers had drifted in from 
the fields to the towns and cities. 
They needed jobs and were forced 
to accept pitiful wages. 

The Negro worker fared even 
worse than his white brother. It 
was common practice for employers 
to pay five or ten cents less per 
hour to a Negro worker than to a 
white: worker in the unskilled and 
semi-skilled occupations; 15 to 25 
per cent less to the Negro skilled 
worker than the white. Thanks to 
the A. F. of L. and its affiliated 
unions, this wage differential be- 
tween white and black has been 
wiped out. 

My people have perhaps received 
the greatest benefit from the estab- 
lishment in every section of the 
South of local unions of the Labor- 
ers Union. Negroes have done 
practically all the common labor 
work in the South ever since the 
Civil War. These workers lived 
terribly hard lives until the Labor- 
ers broke through and organized 
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local unions that stuck. Before or- 
ganization was achieved the common 
laborer worked for just about what 
the employer chose to pay him and 
under any kind of conditions. There 
was nothing to be gained by pro- 
testing except discharge and black- 
listing. 

Things changed tremendously 
when the American Federation of 
Labor came along. The laborers 
were organized and agreements 
were negotiated. Wages of 15 and 
20 cents an hour were supplanted 
by rates of 50, 60, 75 and 85 cents 
an hour. 


Progress of Longshoremen 

Another A. F. of L. organization - 
that has done a great deal for the 
Negro is the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Negroes 
are employed as longshoremen in all 
the ports of the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf. Formerly they received 
from 30 to 50 cents an hour straight 
time, working around the clock. 
Some fifteen years ago the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in con- 
junction with the I.L.A., launched 
a gigantic, concentrated drive in 
every Southern port. It was a bit- 
ter struggle for the first few years. 
There were bloody strikes in some 
ports and many lives were lost. In 
the end, however, trade unionism 
was victorious. 

Today every man working on the 
waterfront in any Southern port has 
a paid-up A. F. of L. card in his 
pocket. The wages of the long- 
shoremen compare very favorably 
with those received by skilled work- 
ers of other trades, averaging well 
over $1 an hour. These Negro 
trade unionists get time and one- 
half for the first two hours of over- 
time, double time after that and 
additional premium rates for ticklish 
cargo, such as explosives, acids, etc. 
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There are Negro officers in the 
Longshoremen’s Union and Ne- 
gro members of the union are of- 
ficers of central bodies and State 
Federations of Labor and are rep- 
resented on the general Southern 
organizing staff of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Quarry workers in Georgia 
and the Carolinas are another 
group of Negro wage-earners 
whom the A. F. of L. has helped 
greatly. These workers were 
getting 12, 15 and 18 cents an 
hour before they organized some 
eleven years ago. The first fight 
put up for the quarry workers by 
the American Federation of La- 
bor resulted in obtaining 30 cents 
an hour, with 40 and 50 cents as the 
minimum for the more experienced 
workers, 

In this drive, as in many other 
campaigns in behalf of the Negro 
worker of the South, the white 
A. F. of L. organizers were dragged 
from their hotel rooms in the dark 
of the night by the vigilantes, 
kicked, beaten and driven across the 
state line. The Negro quarry 
workers, meanwhile, were arrested 
wholesale and locked up in jail, held 
without bond. 

Did the A. F. of L. organizers 
stop their activities because of the 
harsh treatment suffered at the 
hands of the vigilantes? No, they 
kept plugging away until they had 
won the battle for my people. Con- 
tracts were secured which doubled 
and trebled the wages of the work- 
ers and embraced all the other 
familiar provisions that are found 
in any standard agreement on 





wages and conditions. 
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Such accomplishments have been 
the fruit of the enlightened policy of 
the American Federation of Labor 
in using teams of white and Negro 
general salaried field organizers, 
Much credit is due to Negro leaders 
who were given appointments to 
the Federation’s organizing staff 
after rendering outstanding service 
to their race and to the trade un- 
ion movement. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor has conducted successful organ- 
izing campaigns in the overwhelming 
majority of Southern shipyards. 
Minimum wage scales have been es- 
tablished for the unskilled, the semi- 
skilled and the skilled. The workers, 
whether white or black, receive the 
standard union wage scales and en- 
joy working conditions established 
through collective bargaining. The 
hue of a man’s skin has nothing to 
do with his wage rates or working 
conditions in these A. F. of L. ship- 
yards. 

What is true of the industries 








William Green, here seen 
with officers of Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters, has long advocated 
fairplay for all workers 





Chosen for an important 
ep in New York State 

ederation of Labor, a 
rising young Negro trade 
unionist is welcomed by 
President Thomas Murray 






I have named is equally true in 

the aluminum industry, in the 

pulp and paper industries and in 

general manufacturing. Space 
does not permit detailed description 
of all the many instances of ad- 
vances in the wages and working 
conditions secured by the people of 
my race through the sincere and 
productive efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It is true that there are a few 
unions which have not yet caught 
step with the American Federation 
of Labor and 95 per cent of its 
affiliated organizations. However, 
these pools of resistance are evapo- 
rating one by one, and I am confi- 
dent that the time is not far distant 
when the truly democratic policy 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor and the humanitarian views of 
President Green and other leaders 
will be accepted in whole by the 
few holdouts. 

A. F. of L. members of my race 
in the South have noticed that other 
labor organizations have loudly pro- 
claimed to the world that they are 
the friends and champions of Negro 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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FTER the war one of the 

A greatest difficulties organ- 

ized labor will have to 

face is the maintenance of Ameri- 

can standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

The wages of foreign workers 
are extremely low. Just before the 
war common labor in China re- 
ceived only $5 for a month’s work; 
Chinese carpenters were paid $10 a 
month. In India at the present time 
textile workers get $2.60 a week 
and wages in other trades are com- 
parable. And in other countries all 
over the globe the compensation of 
labor is also lower than that re- 
ceived by American workers. 

When we study the difference in 
the wages paid to American work- 
ers and those paid to workers in 
other countries, it becomes difficult 
to understand the enthusiasm for 
“free trade.” It is possible that 
over a long period of time tariffs 
can be gradually lowered to create 
a greater exchange of goods, but 
sudden demolition of our protective 
walls right after the war, resulting 
in an influx of goods made by ill- 
paid labor abroad, would be ruin- 
ous to American wage-earners. 

It is well to recall that at the 
very height of America’s foreign 
trade exports were never greater 
than 10 per cent of U.S. produc- 
tion. If we undertook to see to it ~ 
that all the citizens of our own na- 
tion were well-housed, well-clothed 
and well-fed, we could easily ab- 
sorb the equivalent and more than 
the equivalent of the goods we sold 
abroad during our best export year. 

Assuredly one of the most vital 
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By I. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


We MUST Mamta 
Our Standards 





problems of organized labor during 
the postwar period will be to main- 
tain American wages. We are all 
Americans first. We must also be 
alert, realistic trade unionists. Of 
course, America should do every- 
thing it can to help the war-rav- 
aged nations get back on their feet. 
We of organized labor approve of 
such assistance to the countries 
laid waste by the Axis. 

We should help the workers of 
other nations to build strong unions 
and increase their wages. But we 
must not allow the wages of Ameri- 
can workers to be pushed down. 

As Americans and trade union- 
ists it is our primary duty to keep 
our attention riveted on the task of 
maintaining our own high Ameri- 
can standards. 

To sustain our American wages, 
hours and conditions we should 
purchase only those goods and pa- 
tronize only those services that are 
unien. Trade unionists naturally 
look for the union label, shop card 
and service button. Consumers in 
general must be made increasingly 
aware of the contributions to na- 


» » The standard of living enjoyed 
by American workers is far above 
that of Europe, Asia or Latin 
America. U.S. wage-earners want 
the downtrodden workers of other 
lands raised up out of the mire, 
but are against any scheme that 
would pull American labor down. 


tional prosperity that are registered 
when union-made products and un- 
ion services are demanded. Of all 
the postwar plans that have been 
devised, I sincerely believe that 
this is one of the outstanding 
methods for keeping America on 
a high economic level. 

When our government sends 
tanks, food and other articles to 
Allied countries under lend-lease 
the letters U.S. are prominently 
displayed. With 85 per cent of war 
equipment union-made, it is regret- 
table that the union label is not 
also displayed on every article. 
This emblem of free trade union- 
ism would be an inspiration to the 
workers in other lands. 

The purchase of union label 
products stabilizes our economy 
and creates greater security. The 
increased purchasing power de- 
rived from union wages is the 
main factor in maintaining our se- 
curity as well as the American 
standard of living. 
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LABOR AND SAPETY 


By NED H. DEARBORN 


President, National Safety Council 


RGANIZED labor was an 
O energetic and enthusiastic 

supporter of industrial safety 
before management generally had 
awakened to the importance of the 
accident prevention problem. Wel 
back into the nineteenth century, 
pioneers of the labor movement 
waged war against needless accidents 
to workers. 

Conditions in that period were al- 
most unbelievably bad. Factory 
after factory was a maze of whirling 
belts. Guards on machines were 
unusual. Bad lighting, bad ventila- 
tion and firetrap construction were 
common. Hand couplings and hand 
brakes made railroading a danger- 
ous occupation. River boats, out 
to “break the record of the Robert 
E. Lee,” blew up with monotonous 
regularity. It was a brave man 
who would enter a coal mine or 
work on the rickety scaffolding of 
the typical construction job. 


Workmen's Compensation Laws 
/ Labor’s battle for safety reached 


its climax early in this century, with 
the passage of workmen’s compen- 
sation laws in one state after an- 
other. I mean no condemnation of 
American industrial management 
when I say that these laws were 
necessary to bring home to man- 
agement the practical and immedi- 
ate importance of safety to intelli- 
gent operation. Even factory own- 
ers who had the best humanitarian 
impulses in the world needed the 
dollars-and-cents dramatization of 
safety’s importance that came with 
compensation insurance rates which 
were based on accident experience. 

Management learned its lesson 
fairly rapidly and fairly well. It 
participated in the foundation of 
the National Safety Council, and in 
the development of the science of 
safety engineering. Its efforts bore 
fruit for both management and la- 
bor. Management is dollars and 
happiness ahead; labor is lives and 
health ahead. 

If the 1913 accident rates had 
continued, 310,000 more Americans 
would have been killed in accidents 
than actually were killed in the pe- 
riod since that year. A consider- 
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able proportion of the 310,000 lives 


} saved were the lives of workers in 


| 
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the mines, mills, on the railroads 
and in the other work places of our 
country. 

\cThat is the story of progress. 
That is the happy part of our story. 
But none of us—labor, management 
or professional safety people—can 
take much satisfaction from the ac- 
cident picture as it remains. Since 
the day Pearl Harbor was bombed, 
accidents have killed many more 
Americans than have the combined 
forces of Germany and Japan. The 
home-front injured far exceed the 
battlefront wounded. This, of 
course, is not to say that we on the 
home front are in more danger than 
our heroic fighting men. We are 
130,000,000 strong, the fighting 
men 11,000,000 strong. Theirs is 
the greater sacrifice, of course, but 
we are contributing needlessly to 
that sacrifice by our reckless waste 
of human labor. 

We killed almost 100,000 Amer- 
icans by accidents in 1944, and 41,- 
000 of these were wartime workers. 
Seventeen thousand, five hundred 
of these workers were killed on the 
job, 23,590 off the job. 

Our army of injured workers is 
enormously larger. In 1944 the 
amazing total‘ of 1,800,000 Ameri- 
can workers suffered disabling in- 
juries on the job and 2,100,000 were 
injured off the job. Total time lost 
because of these injuries was equal 
to a year’s shutdown of war plants 
employing a total of 1,000,000 
workers! 

Accidents in one war year alone 
cost us just about as many man- 
hours as are spent in the entire air- 
craft and ship-building industries in 
a thirty-eight-day period. These ac- 
cidents were worth a lot to Hitler 
and Hirohito. 

What can we do about it? The 
first thing we must do is to rid our- 
selves of the idea that accidents 
just happen or that they are the 
result of occasional lapses from good 
sense on the part of individuals. 
Accidents are caused. 

There was a time when many 
employers thought of the cause of 
accidents almost entirely in terms of 


employe carelessness. A worker 
who lost his hand in a punch press 
without a guard was foolish. “Why 
did he put his hand in the way?” 

Labor always rejected this point 
of view. It understood that safety 
was also a matter of creating a safe 
working environment, and safe 
working practices, so that occasional 
slips need not be disastrous. 

Today management understands 
this point. Management knows that 
a littered basement is as much to 
blame for a fire as the careless 
smoker who drops his cigarette stub 
in the excelsior. It knows that the 
unguarded machine is just as much 
the cause of an accident as the 
worker who happens to put his 
hand in the gears. 


Education Must Be Constant 


But saiety is more than a simple 
matter of a safe environment. Ac- 
cidents can be caused even when 
the physical conditions are made as 
conducive to safety as possible. 
For this reason, part of any safety 
campaign is an endless and ener- 
getic educational campaign among 
the employes. 

Labor is in a peculiarly strategic 
position to assist in this educational 
work. Workers who may view 
safety pronouncements by manage- 
ment with skepticism understand 
that their union is working in their 
own interest. They will, in many 
cases, accept the union’s “say-so” 
as the final word, and be governed 
by it. 

Safety is one issue on which man- 
agement and labor can work to- 
gether in complete harmony. The 
interests of all concerned are identi- 
cal. 

At recent National Safety Con- 
gresses this unity of purpose has 
been admirably reflected. Promi- 
nent leaders of labor and union 
members from the shops have 
joined with employers, managers 
and engineers in the development 
of a constructive program for la- 
bor in the safety movement. 

The 1943 congress proposed and 
the 1944 congress endorsed the fol- 
lowing eight-point program: 

> Promotion of safety should be 
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just as definite an objective of la- 
bor as wages and working condi- 
tions. 

> Management actively should 
seek labor’s cooperation. 

> Education in what safety means 
should be stressed by management 
and labor to the end that the attack 
on unsafe conditions and practices 
can be centered at the job level 
through full knowledge of every 
worker of the principles of safety. 

>The cooperation of workers 
must be sought without detracting 
in any way from the necessity for 
expert and professional safety guid- 
ance in the plant. 

> Plant safety committees should 
always function in full coordination 
with and under the official sponsor- 
ship of the plant safety department. 

>The basic responsibility for 
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safety and the safety program is 
that of management Labor recog- 
nizes that its cooperative effort must 
be dovetailed into the management’s 
structure with recognition of the 
authority of management that runs 
concurrently with its basic respon- 
sibility. 

>The physical condition of the 
plant, with respect to cleanliness, 
sanitation and general housekeep- 
ing, is an essential factor in any 
safety program or in any labor re- 
lations setup. 

> It is our opinion, and we request 
that the president of the National 
Safety Council so communicate to 
the heads of organized labor and 
management, that we feel full co- 
operation of organized labor is de- 
sired with the National Safety 
Council in order to put across the 


best safety program that we can. 

I want particularly to mention 
the important part played by Mr. 
Victor Olander, secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, in the development of this 
program. 

In many plants this program is 
being translated into action. The 
educational resources of unions are 
being mobilized and are already sav- 
ing lives and preventing injuries. 
The local union leaders and shop 
stewards often achieve results that 
the foremen and _ superintendents 
cannot achieve. 

Labor organizations have won a 
prestige and an influence which can 
he a tremendous force to free Amer- 
ican workers from the pain, the 
poverty and the death which are 
the price of industrial accidents. 





IMPORTANT RECENT DECISIONS 
OF THE SUPREME COURT 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


URING the last two months 
D the Supreme Court of the 

United States decided four 
cases of importance to organized 
labor. Two of these four cases were 
companion cases involving the ques- 
tion of whether a labor organization, 
designated under federal laws as the 
exclusive bargaining agent for a 
specified group of employes, has the 
duty to represent equally and with- 
out discrimination all of the em- 
ployes—that is, the minority as well 
as the majority, and non-members 
as well as members, in the specified 
group. 

The particular cases passed on by 
the court—Steele versus Louisville 
and Nashville Railway Company, 
and Tunstall versus Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men—arose under the Railway La- 
bor Act and involved alleged dis- 
crimination against colored railway 
employes. However, the holding of 
the court would be equally appli- 
cable under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

In the two cases passed upon by 
the court, certain unions of railway 
employes had entered into contracts 
with railroad companies pursuant to 
which white employes within the 
group represented by the unions 
were preferred in granting promo- 
tions, althouigh there were a number 
of colored employes included in the 
bargaining unit. 

The Supreme Court held that with 
the statutory authority to represent 
a designated group or class of em- 
ployes goes the statutory obligation 
to represent with equality all within 
that group or class. This was defi- 
nitely announced as the law in the 
following language of the court: 

“While the majority of the craft 
chooses the bargaining representa- 
tive, when chosen it represents, as 
the act by its terms makes plain, the 
craft or class, and not the majority. 
The fair interpretation of the statu- 
tory language is that the organiza- 
tion chosen to represent a craft is to 
represent all its members, the ma- 
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jority as well as the minority, and it 
is to act for and not against those 
whom it represents. It is a prin- 
ciple of general application that the 
exercise of a granted power to act 
in behalf of others involves the as- 
sumption toward them of a duty to 
exercise the power in their interest 
and behalf, and that such a grant of 
power will not be deemed to dis- 
pense with al! duty toward those for 
whom it is exercised unless so ex- 
pressed.” 

The court, however, recognized 
that absolute equality for all em- 
ployes in a particular group could 
not be obtained in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement because all men 
are not equal in skill and compe- 
tency. And the court explained that 
its decision did not require absolute 
equal treatment for all employes, but 
only barred discrimination based on 
arbitrary or unreasonable grounds. 

Taking cognizance of the impos- 
sibility of all employes being treated 
identically in collective agreements 
and setting forth its views on the dis- 
tinction between those allowable dif- 
ferences in working conditions with- 
in a bargaining unit and _ those 
differences which are unlawfully dis- 
criminatory, the court stated: 

“This does not mean that the 
statutory representative of a craft is 
barred from making contracts which 
may have unfavorable effects. on 
some of the members of the craft 
represented. Variations in the terms 
of the contract based on differences 
relevant to the authorized purposes 
of the contract in conditions to which 
they are to be applied, such as dif- 
ferences in seniority, the type of 
work performed, the competence and 
skill with which it is performed, are 
within the scope of the bargaining 
representation of a craft, all of whose 
members are not identical in their in- 
terest or merit. 

“Without attempting to mark the 
allowable limits of differences in the 
terms of contracts based on differ- 
ences of conditions to which they ap- 
ply, it is enough for present purposes 


to say that the statutory power to 
represent a craft and to make con- 
tracts as to wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions does not include the 
authority to make among members 
of the craft discriminations not 
based on such relevant differences.” 

It is important to note that in 
these decisions the court carefully re- 
frained from injecting the Judiciary 
and Administrative Boards into the 
internal affairs of labor organiza- 
tions. The court very definitely held 
that, while a labor organization, 
functioning as an exclusive bargain- 
ing representative pursuant to law. 
has the duty to represent equally and 
without discrimination all within that 
class or group, the union is free to 
determine for itself the eligibility for 
membership of those whom it rep- 
resents. 

“While the statute does not deny 
to such a bargaining labor organiza- 
tion the right to determine eligibility 
to its membership, it does require the 
union, in collective bargaining and in 
making contracts with the carrier, to 
represent non-union or minority 
union members of the craft without 
hostile discrimination, fairly, impar- 
tially and in good faith.” 

Thus, under these two recent de- 
cisions of the court, the union must 
represent members and non-members 
within the bargaining unit with equal 
vigor and without discriminating 
against any minority group, whether 
they be members or prohibited from 
membership in the union. 

On the same day that the court 


_ decided the two cases just discussed 
: it handed down a decision in the case 


of Wallace Corporation versus Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. In 
this case the court divided five to 
four—Justice Black writing the 
opinion for the majority and Justice 
Jackson expressing the views of the 
dissenters. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board won an apparent victory in 
this case over the Wallace Corpora- 
tion in that the Board’s order rein- 
stating certain members of the C.I.O. 
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who had been discharged by the 
company was upheld. However, the 
opinion of the majority‘ of the court 
is so fraught with dangers to organ- 
ized labor that, as Justice Jackson 
points out in his logical dissent, the 
decision can hardly be termed a vic- 
tory for organized labor. 

The basic issue decided in this case 
is the effect of a closed-shop agree- 
ment under the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act. The 
facts in the case are briefly as follows: 

An independent union and the 
C.I.O. were competing to represent 
the employes of the Wallace Corpo- 
ration. After considerable sparring 
it was agreed by the C.I.O., the em- 
ployer and the independent that an 
election be held. The C.I.O. also 
insisted that the company should 
enter into a closed-shop contract with 
the union receiving the majority of 
the votes, and to this proposal all 
parties agreed. The independent 
union won the election and the Board 
certified it as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent. 

Thereafter and pursuant to its 
agreement with both of the labor 
organizations, the company pro- 
ceeded, reluctantly, to enter into a 
closed-shop agreement with the inde- 
pendent union. Before the contract 
was signed the independent informed 
the company that it would not ad- 
mit the membership certain C.I.O. 
members. 

Because the organizing campaign 
at the plant had been so bitter and 
personal differences so greviously 
agitated, the independent union re- 
fused to admit a number of the 
C.I.O. adherents. 
ployes could not become members 
of the union and since the contract 
entered into between the independent 
union and the company required all 
employes to be members of the union, 
the company was obliged to dis- 
charge these employes and did so. 

On charges of unfair labor prac- 
tices filed against the company with 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Board proceeded to hold a hear- 
ing and found that the company had 
violated the act in discharging these 
employes, despite the fact that they 
were discharged pursuant to a closed- 
shop contract with a duly certified 
bargaining agent. 

The potential danger to organized 
labor in the decision is the implica- 
tion that no employe can be deprived 
of his employment under a closed- 
shop contract because of a prior 
affiliation with any particular union. 
As stated by the court: 

“No employe can be deprived of 
his employment because of his prior 
affiliation with any particular union. 
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Since these em- ~ 


The Labor Relations Act was de- 
signed to wipe out such discrimina- 
tion in industrial relations. Numer- 
ous decisions of this court dealing 
with the act have established beyond 
doubt that workers shall not be dis- 
criminatorily discharged because of 
their affiliation with a union. We do 
not construe the provision authoriz- 
ing a closed-shop contract as indi- 
cating an intention on the part of 
Congress to authorize a majority of 
workers and a company, as in the 
instant case, to penalize minority 
groups of workers by depriving them 
of that full freedom of association 
and self-organization which it was 
the prime purpose of the act to pro- 
tect for all workers.” 

But the closed shop was specif- 
ically protected in the act upon the 
insistence of organized labor, and it 
is, and was intended to be, a limita- 
tion upon the right and freedom 
from discrimination. The closed 
shop has always been the medium by 
which a labor organization can main- 
tain itself in a plant by bringing about 
the discharge through expulsion 
from membership or refusal to ad- 
mit to membership of any employe 
who might seek the defeat of the 
union, and by which it can protect 
iteslf from raids by rival organiza- 
tions. 

As Justice Jackson, in his dissent- 
ing opinion, says: 

“A ciosed shop is the ultimate 
goal of most union endeavor, and not 
a few employers have found it a 
stabilizer of labor relations by put- 
ting out of their shops men who 
were antagonistic to the dominant 
union, thus ending strife for domina- 
tion. It puts the employment office 
under a veto of the union, which 
uses its own membership standards 
as a basis on which to exclude men 
from employment. 

“Neither the National Labor Re- 
lations Act nor any other act of 
Congress expressly or by implica- 
tion gives to the Board any power 
to supervise union membership or 
to deal with union practices, however 
unfair they may be to members, to 
applicants, to minorities, to other 
unions, or to employers. This may 
or may not have been a mistake, but 
it was no oversight. 

“We suppose that there is no right 
which organized labor of every shade 
of opinion in other matters would 
unite more strongly in demanding 
than the right of each union to con- 
trol its own admissions to member- 
ship. Each union has insisted on 
its freedom to fix its own qualifica- 
tions of applicants, to determine the 
vote by which individual admissions 
will be granted, to prescribe the 
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initiation or admission fees, to fix 
the dues, to prescribe the duties to 
which members must be faithful and 
to decide when and why they may be 
expelled or disciplined. 

“The exclusion of those whose 
loyalty is to a rival union or hostile 
organization is one of the most com- 
mon and most understandable of 
practices, designed to defend the 
union against undermining, spying, 
and discord, and possible capture 
and delivery over to a rival. Some 
unions have battled to exclude Com- 
munists, some racketeers, and all to 
exclude those deemed disloyal to 
their purposes.” 

Justice Jackson in his dissent 
points to the grave dangers confront- 
ing organized labor by the majority 
decision : 

“Tt happens to be an independent 
that won here. But counsel for the 
Board assured us on argument that 
this is not a one-way policy to re- 
quire independent unions to admit 
their enemies. It would, as we un- 
derstand it, have been applied in the 
same maner if the C.I.O. had won 
and had excluded some independent 
members —on suspicion, perhaps, 
that they were company spies. The 
obstacle that this decision will inter- 
pose to all future bargaining for 
closed shops is likely to be felt by 
C.1.0. and A. F. of L. unions many 
times as often as by independ- 
= = == 

“That resistance to closed-shop 
unions will likely be stiffened if em- 
ployers must underwrite the fairness 
of closed-shop unions to applicants 




































and members, and that a good deal 
labor has fought for may be jeop- 
ardized if the price of obtaining it 
is to have the union policed by the 
employer, are considerations beyond 
our concern. We can only view this 
as a very unfair construction of the 
statute to the employer and one not 
warranted by anything Congress has 
directed or authorized.” 

It is hoped that the majority in- 
tended to predicate its decision upon 
the fact that the company was guilty 
of prior unfair labor practices and 
did not intend to deny to labor 
unions the right to determine for 
themselves those persons whose in- 
terests are hostile to the interest of 
the union. The opinion of the ma- 
jority, however, is not sufficiently 


clear to determine how far it invades 
and weakens the closed shop. That 
can be determined only after the 
court clarifies itself in some future 
case. 

The fourth case involving an issue 
of interest to labor recently decided 
by the Supreme Court was the 
Thomas versus Collins case arising 
under a statute of the state of Texas 
requiring paid union representatives 
to register prior to soliciting persons 
for union membership. 

The court struck down the Texas 
statute irisofar as it prohibited union 
representatives to address meetings 
for the purpose of urging persons to 
become members of a labor organ- 
ization. There is, however, consider- 
able doubt as to the effect of this 





decision, since the court held the 
registration law to be unconstity- 
tional “as applied in that case.” 
The words “as applied in that 
case” are very significant. They 
mean that the court handed down a 
very limited decision. In effect, it 
held that the courts of Texas had 
applied the registration law so as to 
prohibit Thomas from making a 
public speech, and the court said that 
no law could be passed by any state 
requiring a citizen to register before 
he proceeds to make a public speech. 
The Supreme Court did not 
render an out-and-out decision on 
the validity of the law as a whole. 
It will therefore require further 
legal tests to determine whether the 
Texas law is a valid enactment. 


Joe's Kid Brother 


7 via Joe is overseas now. 
Had a letter from him last 
week. Turned out to be a 
fine soldier. * * * Why, of course, he 
was only 18 when he went in. * * * 
Well, he is not the only one. * * * 
No, they didn’t give him much time 
for training—only eight months. 
* Ke *? 

Mother put down the receiver and 
glanced across the room at her 
youngest boy. Sprawled halfway 
across the table to get the best 
light from the table lamp, his elbows 
planted firmly in the midst of a 
wild assortment of knives, files and 
small tools along with tiny jars of 
paint, paste and glue, he was per- 
forming a difficult operation in as- 
sembling a wing of his newest model 
plane. 

That was Joe’s kid brother. He 
had been growing so fast in the last 
two or three years, you wouldn't 
guess his age unless you knew. 
Twelve? Fourteen? Sixteen? 

On the radio the soothing ups and 
downs of the announcer’s voice gave 
way to a stern and raspy monotone. 
You could tell that the man making 
the speech was somebody important, 
maybe a senator or a general. 

“And the record shows,” the voice 
was saying, “that a permanent peace- 
time program of universal compul- 
sory military training for one year 
for all boys of 17 or 18 is also 
justified on the grounds of health. 
One out of every four 18-year- 
old boys called in the draft was 
rejected because of poor health. * * * 
A year of military training would 
help build up their physical strength. 
* * * There will be no place in a 
sound universal military training 
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program for activities that are non- 
essential to the task of preparing 
our young men for combat.” 

The voice sounded authoritative 
and convincing. It urged prompt 
Congressional action. But Mother 
wondered. This program is not 
needed for the present war—the man 
said it was for permanent peacetime 
policy. 

Must there be another war so 
soon? When we win this one, can’t 
we fix it so there won’t be wars? 
Maybe we can fix it, maybe we 
can’t. But won’t we know more 
about that when this war is won? 
Why the rush to train boys for the 
next war before this one is won? 

The voice on the radio sounded 
sure and persuasive. It must be 
somebody high up. The man must 
know. But Mother wondered. She 
remembered another voice. Oh, ves, 
it was Fred Sterling, back from the 
front, when he came on that short 
visit last fall. A full colonel now. 

Modern war is mechanical war, 
Fred said. Fighting equipment be- 
comes obsolete faster than ever. 
With it the skills of mechanized war- 
fare get out of date, too. It would 
be folly to train a large peacetime 
reserve of obsolete skills. 

Fred, too, must know something 
about it. His tanks made a brilliant 
showing more than once. And didn’t 
he say that the best peacetime train- 
ing for the kids will be in the 
schools? Yes, vocational training 
should be available in schools, he 
was saying. That’s where they'll 
learn the groundwork. Once they 
have it, they will always be ready 
to learn quickly how to operate any 
new equipment they may have to 





haridle. And the military drill and 
discipline can be learned in a few 
weeks. 

But this business about health 
bothered her most. One out of four 
rejected. That means poor food, 
poor medical care, poor homes. It 
means poverty. No, peacetime con- 
scription is not the answer for that. 
The cost of peacetime conscription 
—didn’t the man say ten to fifteen 
billion dollars a year?—would go a 
long way to provide better food and 
homes and more doctors for every- 
body. 

And then there was this other 
thing again. Should the Army de- 
cide all this in the midst of a war 
or should the whole people decide it 
when peace comes, after weighing all 
arguments and looking at all sides? 

The boy scrambled deftly off the 
cluttered table, holding the finished 
wing assembly triumphantly over 
his head. : 

“Look, Mom,” he said, “it’s al- 
most done! Here is where I'll fit 
it to the fuselage. Oh, I bet you 
can’t even tell what kind of ship it 
is going to be. Why, it’s the Con- 
stellation !” 

Let this child be spared from 
war, Mother thought, and let there 
be enough wisdom among men so 
that this boy will not have to learn 
to kill in order to live in peace. 

Joe’s kid brother turned to the 
radio. 

“Gee, I’m glad that guy is 
through talking. Let’s get some 
news. Maybe we'll find out what Joe 
is doing to help finish up the war. 
Mom, do you think Joe will be com- 


ing home soon?” 
—Boris Shishkin. 
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S WAR is the dominant fact 
A in Alaska today, opportunity 
is the dominant promise for 

the days of peace to come. 

In this great land of nearly 600,- 
000 square miles the American 
pioneer of the twentieth century 
can find room and resources to 
make a home and life of his own 
choosing. 

Here the crowding and the drive 
of urban civilization are things real- 
ized but not experienced; here are 
an abundance of natural resources, 
a variety of climate and an equality 
of opportunity such as drew the 
pioneer of an earlier day westward 
to California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

War has been the great factor in 
really opening up Alaska. 
war came, the overland transporta- 
tion system was inadequate and 
unconnected. Now there is an inte- 
grated highway network. Likewise, 
there has been built up a great mili- 
tary airport system. When con- 
verted to civilian use, it will be of 
inestimable benefit to commercial 
aviation, a paramount means of 
transport in Alaska for the past two 
decades. 

When the war came along every 
workman available in Alaska rolled 
up his sleeves—but the demand for 
labor far exceeded the supply. At 
first hundreds and then thousands 
of men were brought in from the 
States to lend a hand. 

The boom was on. Where an 
old-time stampede brought its fren- 
zied gold seekers to one section, this 
new and greater stampede extended 
to all parts of the territory. From 
Point Barrow in the north to Ketch- 
ikan in the south, from the Aleutians 
to the eastern boundary, dirt began 
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LAM) OF PROMISE 


By E. L. BARTLETT 


to move and hammers began to 
ring. 

Workers who were accustomed to 
seasonal employment found them- 
selves on the payroll for seven days 
a week, thirty days a month and 
twelve months a year. Business 
men who had been hanging on by 
the skin of their teeth for years be- 
gan to talk about retiring in the not 
distant future as prosperity de- 
scended upon them. 

When the Japs occupied the outer 
Aleutians in the summer of 1942 
the tempo of construction—already 
moving at a terrific pace — was 
stepped up. Out of a bleak wilder- 
ness, facilities for a fighting Army 
were created with dazzling speed. 

Today the peak of construction 
has passed. Many jobs are yet to 
be finished; new ones will be 
started. But it is unlikely that they 
will be on the scale of projects al- 
ready completed. 


And When the Boom Ends? 


The end of Alaska’s wartime 
boom will be far-reaching in its ef- 
fects. The question in everyone’s 
mind is, What dislocations will take 
place when war jobs come to an 
end? 

To understand the problems in- 
volved it is necessary to understand 
the Alaska of yesterday and how 
profoundly it differed from the 
Alaska of today. Then the terri- 
torial economy was founded to all 
intents upon two supports—salmon 
fishing and gold mining. To be 
sure, there were other industries, 
such as lumbering, the taking of fur, 
the catching and processing of fish 
other than salmon. Plus, of course, 
agriculture. 

Employment in the fisheries and 


_the time war ends. 


mines was almost entirely seasonal. 
Some of the fishing operations 
lasted only a few brief weeks be- 
cause of conservation regulations 
imposed by the federal government. 
Some of the gold lode mines ran the 
year around, but most miners were, 
in placer operations where the sea- 
son averaged from three to six 
months. 

The natural outcome of all this 
was that the population tended to 
be highly itinerant. A substantial 
majority of the fishing and cannery 
crews came up from the States each 
spring and returned there when the 
work was finished. However well 
this promoted production of fish, it 
did very little indeed to promote 
settlement and stability of Alaska’s 
economy. Similarly, from a terri- 
torial viewpoint, it would be a nice 
thing if the migratory gold miner 
would stay put. But neither the 
gold miner nor the fisherman is 
likely to be induced to remain in 
the country steadily unless employ- 
ment can be offered him during the 
off-season. 

Shortly after war came the War 
Production Board decreed gold 
mining was non-essential and the 
industry was virtually suspended. 
However, it is expected that gold 
mining will have been resumed by 
So far as the 
fisheries are concerned, they have 
been operating steadily on a full- 
steam-ahead schedule, canned sal- 
mon being in unprecedented de- 
mand. 

When peace returns to Alaska, 
will it mean a return to what used 
to be—the extraction of natural re- 
sources without attendant building 
up of the country from which they 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Future Freedom 


RACTICALLY every problem we have 

to meet for reconversion and the postwar 
period involves basically whether or not we 
wish to have free political institutions with 
a free economy. Over and over again we 
must apply the measuring rod of democracy 
to rid us of a state that considers individuals 
as tools to its ends and the measuring rod of 
a free economy to free us of political agents 
telling us how we can produce and where 
we can work. 


We need to define and deliberately restrict 
the functions of our political agencies and 
to define the functions and duties of our vol- 

-untary agencies, in order to assure citizens 
the right to decide their own lives. 

Freedom operates through voluntary in- 
stitutions in all human relationships. It is 
indivisible; if we lose it in one field we lose 
it in all others. Our civilization for over 
two thousand years has marked progress by 
eliminating customs and laws requiring in- 
voluntary servitude and establishing rights 
for new groups and more people to make 
for themselves the basic decision, ““How shall 
I earn my living?” We have also made prog- 
ress in making this right effective for each 
citizen. 

To defend this civilization based on the 
inherent right and dignity of each indi- 
vidual, now jeopardized by the armed might 
of totalitarian countries, has been the ideal 
that has unified and sustained our country 
in this Second World War. 

The United States has grown and pros- 
pered because it was the land of opportunity. 
To keep our nation vigorous and resource- 
ful in the future we must continue to offer 
opportunity to all our citizens. Each citizen, 
in turn, must accept responsibility for main- 
taining this heritage and utilizing oppor- 
tunities available for him individually and 
for the organizations he may join to pro- 
mote his interests and welfare. 

These concepts of human freedom should 
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guide our policies in the transition from a 
War economy to a civilian economy which 
we hope to organize at levels of production 
assuring a high national income and maxi- 
mum employment for labor at compensation 
which will make possible high standards of 
living. As we lift wartime controls we must 
determine what economic functions we shall 
assign to the government and what responsi- 
bilities shall be retained by industries and 
unions of workers. In other words, we must 
decide upon the kinds and degree of political 
controls that we can allocate to the govern- 
ment without impairment of our economic 
or political freedom. Neither employers nor 
workers can manage this responsibility alone 
—nor can either group maintain its freedom 
if the other is controlled. 

The same basic problem of maintaining 
freedom follows our economic and political 
interests into the international field. In our 
concern for security against war and ag- 
gression, we must not forget that our free- 
doms rest on individual and private rights. 
The war will not destroy the purposes and 
practices of all-powerful governments. We 
face the difficulties and the hazards of de- 
veloping a basis of cooperation through a 
United Nations organization of nations com- 
mitted to democratic ideals and nations com- 
mitted to government-controlled institutions. 

Upon this venture depends the future of 
freedom. 


American Republics 


6 bang HAS been slowly developing 
among the American republics the pro- 
cedure of cooperation with respect to rela- 
tions between nations. This cooperation has 
resulted in better understanding, a spirit 
of neighborliness and agencies for maintain- 
ing the peace. 

Among these agencies are the Interna- 
tional Conferences of American States, meet- 
ing every five years; consultative meetings 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, special and 
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technical conferences, the Pan-American 
Union and approximately thirty-five per- 
manent agencies dealing with mutual prob- 
lems or interests, most of which use the Pan- 
American Union as their secretariat. 

There are available many of the materials 
necessary for an effective inter-American 
organization from which our republic would 
gain greater security and more effective par- 
ticipation in world affairs. 

A plan for an International Labor Insti- 
tute was developed some years ago, but did 
not result in action. 

Principles of international law were 
drafted by an inter-American juridical com- 
mittee. Some of these basic principles are: 


> No difference exists between the moral law as 
applied to individual citizens and to states. 

> Respect by each state for the personality, sov- 
ereignty and independence of every other state con- 
stitutes the basis of international order, just as in 
the relations of individuals mutual respect consti- 
tutes the basis of the democratic social order. 


> Good faith, which is a fundamental principle of 
international law, should govern the relations of 
states. 

> The use of force between states is repudiated 
and outlawed ; and no state may take the law into its 
own hands or seek to enforce its claims by violence. 

The Eighth International Conference con- 
sidered a project for the formation of an As- 
sociation of American Nations. 

Out of our wartime dangers and experi- 
ences are emerging clearer understandings 
of our common interests and common needs. 
The freedom and safety of our American 
republics must be guaranteed ~-by collective 
action. The Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters at Rio affirmed that an act of aggres- 
sion against any one of them would be con- 
sidered an act against all of them. An Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political De- 
fense was set up, which was later supple- 
mented by the Inter-American Defense 
Board composed of technicians. Commis- 
sions on inter-American development have 
been organized which have laid foundations 
for economic development and greater future 
well-being. 

These various developments were the 
background for the momentous conference 
at Mexico City to consider the relations of 
the American republics in war and in peace, 
including the proposed United Nations 
plans. The nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere will have regional interests and de- 
velopments which they will necessarily want 
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to safeguard and coordinate with plans for 
worldwide undertakings. In order to con- 
serve the welfare and ideals of our Hemi- 
sphere we should build on this firm founda- 
tion a structure which will enable us to con- 
tribute to world prosperity and peace. Our 
confidence is increased by representation of 
labor in the U.S. delegation to the Mexico 
City conference. 


Union Responsibility 

passe our nation went to war, repre- 

sentatives speaking for unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
gave their solemn pledge not to strike while 
the conflict was on. To keep that pledge 
labor has done everything humanly possible, 
even though collective bargaining was sus- 
pended and our wages frozen. 

The Stabilization Act, which tied wages 
to the cost of living, has served to make more 
obvious wage inequities within plants and 
between similar kinds of work in communi- 
ties. In the interests of morale, many of 
these inequities have been corrected. The 
result has been a leveling up, with pioneer- 
ing groups given no chance to raise new 
standards, as has been the procedure under 
the evolutionary methods of collective bar- 
gaining. The consequences have been most 
serious. Wages no longer even approximate 
a fair share of the returns from joint work, - 
nor have wage-earners kept their former 
place in sharing social progress. 

While workers are eager to return to col- 
lective bargaining, they realize they still 
have a responsibility to help control infla- 
tion. Possibilities of inflation will become 
increasingly serious as reconversion begins, 
so that all wartime controls cannot be lifted 
at once. 

In this period, as unions resume their re- 
sponsibility, there will be need for wise lead- 
ership as well as discipline within union 
memberships. In this period labor must 
again determine its own plans and policies 
and resume the responsibilities of free unions. 

Upon the wisdom of our decision will de- 
pend our success and continued freedom. We 
should not let ourselves become the tools 
of any political party or adjuncts of the 
government. 













| britain i | 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


» » The people are worn out. 
Many of them are cold. Food 
is far from plentiful. Blitz 
and robots have ravaged the 
nerves of the most phlegmatic. 
But, with the courage and te- 
nacity all the world admires, 
the British are carrying on. 


OT being a scientist or a 
N commentator, I have no illu- 

sions about my ability to tell 
what the average Britisher thinks 
about things in general. When I 
go abroad, I occasionally hazard an 
opinion about what people back 
home think, but I do so with my 
fingers crossed. So when I get 
back home, I have similar misgiv- 
ings about the accuracy of my 
analysis of what the people in 
Britain or any other country are 
thinking. 

At least I can tell about what 
they are saying, how they are look- 
ing and what they seem to be think- 
ing in Britain. I think it would 
look like this to you. 

The British people have been tak- 
ing it in every muscle for five and 
a half long years. In winter the 
cold sinks into the marrow of their 
bones. The food they get keeps 
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Children and adults alike have felt the 
fury of German war against civilians 

























































them going—and that is all. The 
blitz and, later, the robot bombs 
have ravaged even the stolid nerves 
of the Britisher. You cannot help 
admiring their courage, their fierce 
patriotism and determination. 

The afternoon I left London early 
in February cold was in the air, 
snow was on the ground, and a long 
queue of teen-aged youngsters was 
in the street, lined up with bags and 
pails and baskets to buy fourteen 
pounds of coal for sixpence (ten 
cents). That picture stayed with 
me all the way home. You would 
feel the same way if you had seen 
these cold but stolid boys and girls 
waiting to buy a few lumps of coal 
which would bring a little warmth 
into their bomb-ravaged homes. 

What are the British saying about 
postwar problems? Does their view 
of the future hold cheerful prom- 
ise? When I go around and talk 
to individual Britishers and 
try to get some kind of picture 
of what they are thinking, and 
of what kind of world they 
hope to see when the war is 
won, I don’t seem to get the 
same kind of clear and definite 
answers as our foreign corre- 
spondents do. Here is the re- 
sult of two conversations which 
were typical of many: 

You meet a group of R.A.F. 
boys and try to find out what 
they are thinking about the 
Beveridge Plan for social se- 
curity. You are surprised to 
find they are not at all en- 
thusiastic about it. 

Why? Are the benefits not 
high enough? Are the con- 
tributions too heavy? Is indi- 











> 
vidual enterprise endangered by too 
much government? 

No. They were not thinking 
about that. But they had read 
somewhere that, for the purposes 
of this plan, Sir William Beveridge 
had divided the British population 
into classes, and that, in their opin- 
ion, was all wrong. They say, “We 
ought to be a united nation, and we 
don’t want to be divided into 
classes.” 

When you discuss with them the 
possibility that some such classifi- 
cation may have been necessary in 
any. such social security plan, they 
still object and remind you that 
“we have too many class distinc- 
tions now, without developing them 
further.” 


Not Too Keen on Change 


A second typical conversation is 
with a farm laborer. He is a man 
who does one of the hardest and 
most essential jobs in the national 
economy of Britain for a wage of 
seven or eight dollars a week. You 
exchange a few remarks about the 
war and present difficulties and then 
you say, “Well, when it is all over, 
a lot of things will have to be 
changed in Britain.” But you find 
at once that this is by no means a 
comforting thought to him. 

“Why does anything have to be 
changed?” he asks you. “We were 
getting along very nicely before the 
Germans started this war,” he says. 

“Well,” you say, a little sur- 
prised, “don’t you think changes are 
needed in your system of educa- 
tion ?” 

You ask if he believes greater op- 
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jortunities should not be provided 
in the field of education regardless of 
the financial and social status of 
the parents. He thinks about that 
and admits some changes are neces- 
sary. But at the same time he says 
he will be satisfied if only things 
can be more or less as they were 
before the war broke out. 

These two samples will help to 
illustrate the first point that I want 
tomake. If you try to find out just 
what the British people are thinking 
on specific issues, the answers you 
get will often seem confused. But 
you cannot express an opinion unless 
you have the actual physical back- 
ground of wartime Britain con- 
santly in mind. This is their sixth 
year of war. The people of Britain 
are tired. Their nerves are on edge. 
The blackout was a great strain and 
the present dimout is not much of 
an improvement. 

The food situation is perhaps a 
little easier than it was when I was 
in London a year ago and nobody 
really goes hungry—but to obtain 
food and essentials still takes a lot 
of physical and nervous energy. 
The food you get may be whole- 
some, but it is dull and monotonous. 

To make matters worse, there is 
a serious fuel shortage. During the 
recent bitter weather, in many com- 
munities the electric current, the 
only source of domestic heating in 
British homes, had to be shut off for 
hours on end, day after day. It was 
a daily occurrence for children to 
“queue up” to buy ten cents’ worth 
of coal. 

And the damage done to British 
towns is terrible. In London alone 
it has been estimated that one house 
or building in every three has been 
damaged since the war began. For 
many millions, home is only a 
memory. For thousands of children 
home is something they have not yet 
ever experienced. 


No Sign of Weakness 


There can be no doubt that the 
strain of these wartime privations 
and difficulties is telling severely on 
the British people. Faces are white, 
eyes are dark-rimmed, tempers are 
short. And the Britisher would be 
false to one of his most cherished 
national traditions if he did not 
grumble, and plenty! But there is 
no sign of weakness, of any willing- 
ness to quit before the job has been 
finished and unconditional surrender 
takes place in both Europe and Asia. 

What are these tired and tena- 
cious British people thinking and 
feeling about the future? Direct 
questioning of the man in the street 
doesn’t bring you much of an an- 
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swer. But here, for what they are 
worth, are some of the impressions 
I gained after talking to many of 
the British people : 

World organization? They are 
as confused in their answers as our 
own people on the question. They 
are determined to beat the Germans 
and Japs. They greatly appreciate 
the help of their allies. They hope 
that this time the politicians will 
make a better job of the peace set- 
tlement than they did in 1919. They 
hope that, once the enemy is beaten, 
he will not be given the chance to 
plague the world again. But I 
doubt that they have any clear 
idea of how the job is to be done. 

Full employment? Yes, they are 
worried about their jobs and talk 
a great deal about this subject. 
Unemployment and the fear that 
government will use its powers to 
force them against their will into the 


paid jobs. It means that fewer 
privileges will be reserved for the 
upper classes. They will vote for 
educational reform without any 
doubt. 

Churchill is popular and so are 
the Russians. Neither popularity 
has any special political significance. 
The average British worker is still 
as cautious, as moderate, as disin- 
clined to any form of enthusiasm or 
fanaticism as he always has been. 
He thinks that the Russians have 
fought magnificently, but he is not 
interested in copying the Russian 
political system. Hyde Park still 
has the soapbox Communist and a 
lot of other “ism” advocates. Trade 
unions, too, have some very articu- 
late left-wingers who know how to 
get up demonstrations, but there are 
many others who remember how the 
British “commies” railed against the 
“imperialist” war until Hitler struck 





Black Star 


Men of the Royal Air Force voiced criticism of class distinctions 


hardest and lowest-paid kind of em- 
ployment worries them. His war- 
time experience has not left the 
average British worker a great deal 
of confidence in governmental regu- 
lation of the labor market. To the 
ordinary British worker the govern- 
ment represents somebody who 
pushes him around. 

Social security on Beveridge 
lines? Much to my surprise, I 
found no great enthusiasm. With 
prices as they are at the present 
time, the projected rates of benefits, 
to those I talked with, represent a 
very low level of subsistence. The 
cost of around a dollar off the 
week’s wages sounded dispropor- 
tionately high to the same people. 

Educational reform? This means 
a great deal to most Britishers. It 
means that their children may get 
a chance of qualifying for the better- 


across the Russian frontier in June 
of 1941. ; 

The British people think that 
Churchill’s leadership during the 
darkest days of the war has been 
superb, but at the same time they 
remind you that they have not for- 
gotten how erratic his political 
career has been. They may be 
willing, in the absence of any better 
bet, to leave Churchill in charge of 
peacemaking and reconstruction, but 
I believe they will do so with their 
eyes open and without any great 
expectations. 

If the end of the war brings a 
stable and enduring peace, full em- 
ployment, decent housing and a 
higher standard of living, nobody 
will be better pleased than the 
British people, and particularly the 
British worker. And maybe no- 
body will be more surprised. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


John M. Fewkes, former president, 
American Federation of Teachers— 
The teachers of 
America must be 
emancipated if 
labor is to have 
a fair hearing 
in the public 
schools. In most 
cities the teach- 
ers cannot—they 
do not dare— 
give labor a fair 
hearing. Why? Because the men 
and women of labor have failed to 
see that members of labor were 
elected to school boards. The manu- 
facturers’ associations and big in- 
dustrialists have been permitted to 
select the boards of education, and 
the boards of education have se- 
lected the superintendents and the 
principals, and any time any indi- 
vidual teacher dares to give labor a 
fair hearing in the classroom, that 
teacher is immediately without a 
contract for the next year. It is 
important for America that we have 
the right type of teachers in the 
classrooms. We can’t have the right 
type of teachers unless they are paid 
a living wage and are freed from 
autocratic administration. 


Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. legis- 
lative representative—lf the Con- 
gress of the 
United States 
finally enacts 
work-or-jail leg- 
islation, America 
will have taken 
a long step down 
the path that 
leads to complete 
totalitarianism. 
Such legislation 
would retard rather than aid the war 
effort. Coercive and compulsory 
legislation cannot accomplish what 
a voluntary effort by free labor can. 
The voluntary system of free labor 
has not failed. The production rec- 
ords: prove that. The existing civil- 
ian machinery should be strength- 
ened and its powers broadened. De- 
spite all the speeches and propa- 
ganda to the contrary, the workers 
of America are carrying their full 
share of the burdens and cost of this 
war. Our members and loved ones 
go off to fight and die for victory, 
while those of us who are destined 
to remain on the home front give of 
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our strength and skill to supply 
them with the tools they need. As 
free men, in the traditional Ameri- 
can way, we have been demonstrat- 
ing and will continue to demonstrate 
that free American labor can out- 
produce any nation anywhere. We 
object most strenuously to the un- 
fair methods that have been em- 
ployed to pit the soldier against 
the worker on the home front. Both 
are partners in the march to vic- 
tory. Anything that tends to de- 
stroy the confidence between the 
soldier and the home-front worker, 
such as trying to make it appear 
that we at home have failed, seri- 
ously injures the morale of all our 
people and thereby serves the enemy. 


Dorothy Thompson, newspaper 
columnist—The prime condition for 
the realization of 
hopes for a uni- 
versal world or- 
ganization for 
the maintenance 
of lasting peace 
is that the three 
major powers 
should remain 
united beyond 
the war and 
reach, in advance of the ceasing of 
hostilities, agreement on those mat- 
ters most calculated to disunite 
them. _This unity might have been 
sought in two ways: the one— 
superficially easier—to divide the 
world into areas of influence, in 
which each should agree not to rival 
the other, with the almost certain 
result that the Big Three would, in 
fact, eventually become rivals; the 
other—and much more difficult—to 
limit the ambitions of the great 
powers, reach mutual policies for 
every disputed area, and leave space 
for creative forces outside their own 
realms freely to develop. For a 
time it looked as though the first 
tendency were developing, and, fail- 
ing an active role of the United 
States, it would be bound in the na- 
ture of things to prevail. For us 
there were only two choices: To 
carve out a sphere of our own 
against every American instinct and 
tradition, or to persuade the others 
to limit themselves inside the frame- 
work of an organization of the 
world. The latter was, as I see it, 
the main political mission of the 
President at Yalta. It involved 





reaching agreement on the Polish 
question, the Yugoslav, the Greek 
the Italian and, finally, the Germaz, 
It is obviously impossible to reach 
an agreement on these or any other 
question which would be wholly 
satisfactory to each one of the Big 
Three or to the countries them. 
selves. The President, with candor 
and humility, admitted it. 


John P. Frey, president, Meta 
Trades Department, A. F. of L~— 
At one time we 
had a _ Labor 
Department in 
this country to 
which labor went 
in connection 
with every one 
of its major 
problems. The 
Labor Depart- 
ment was a 
clearing house, a center of infor- 
mation of everything that the gov- 
ernment was doing through its 
agencies that affected labor. When 
the national emergency developed, 
the Labor Department should have 
been strengthened. Instead, it was 
dismembered. Today the represent- 
atives of unions must go to numer- 
ous federal agencies in connection 
with the same problem. Conflicting 
decisions are made. Some of these 
agencies dealing with labor hand 
down decisions contrary to the very 
provisions of the executive orders 
that created them. There must bea 
strengthening of our Labor Depart- 
ment. There must again be one 
clearing house for labor, 





Arthur Bryn Roberts, British 
labor leader—The gulf which in the 
prewar world 
separated the 
rich from the 
poor must not 
survive _ this 
struggle. We 
must see to it 
that our return- 
ing soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen 
shall be worthily 
treated by the nations for whom 
they so bravely fought. We must 
see to it, too, that the men and 
women now employed in war pro- 
duction shall not be relegated to the 
unemployment queue when their la- 
bor and skill are no longer wanted 
in the war factories. They must be 
usefully employed in building the 
new world. With these future 
considerations in mind, we apply 
ourselves to the immediate task of 
destroying the evil forces which now 
challenge our democratic way of life. 
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HIS war is a war not only 
TL seains the Nazis and Japs. 
It is at the same time a war 
against pestilential insects and 
death-dealing microscopic germs. 

In the public eye are penicillin, 
the sulfa drugs and the Army’s in- 
secticide powder extraordinary, 
DDT. These new allies of man are 
far from perfected, not yet fully 
understood. But they have already 
demonstrated their potency as weap- 
ons against lethal insects and germs 
that have caused such woe over 
the centuries. 

Penicillin is the answer to a 
scientist’s dreams and doubts. The 
scientist is an Englishman named 
Alexander Fleming. 

During World War I he was 
occupied in studying infected 
wounds. He pondered over the 
struggle of white corpuscles against 
the poisonous bacteria that invaded 
wounds. Untold numbers of mi- 
croscopic leucocytes (white cor- 
puscles) may be consumed in this 
struggle. Too many times the 
struggle ended in failure. 


Antiseptics Destroyed Leucocytes 


To help the leucocytes, man had 
devised antiseptics. Fleming came 
to doubt that these were of real 
help. It was clear, he wrote later, 
that the chemical antiseptics in com- 
mon use “were more destructive on 
the leucocytes than they were on 
bacteria.” 

So Fleming dreamed of a dis- 
criminating drug, one that would 
be deadly to the bacteria, yet harm- 
less to the white corpuscles. 

Eleven years passed—years dur- 
ing which the English scientist came 
no nearer to discovering the drug 
he envisioned. Then, on a fateful 
day in 1929, as a result of one 


of those rare chance happenings 


that shape destinies, the imagi- 
nary drug actually sprang into be- 
ing before his eyes. Inspecting 
a small dish in which he nurtured 
a species of bacteria for experi- 
mental purposes, Fleming noticed 
a blob of greenish mold occupying 
an area along the rim of the dish. 
Evidently, during some moment 
when the dish was uncovered, the 
mold spores had dropped off dust 
particles in the air, and had settled 
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\ew Wonders 


By FRANK T. BROOKS 


down and multiplied on the dish. 

There was really nothing strange 
in the appearance of the mold. 
Every housewife is familiar with 
the fact that molds will appear on 
bread that is left to stand. Since 
time immemorial molds have grown 
on decaying plants and vegetation. 
They are among the humblest of 
things—just microscopic specks of 
plant life and one of the most ancient 
and primitive forms of life to appear 
on earth. But Fleming’s simple 
mold, as he saw in his microscope 
that day, possessed some awesome 
complex quality by means of which 
it was causing the bacteria in its 
vicinity to dissolve and fade away 
into nothing. To this day we have 
not been able to fathom the nature 
of the antiseptic quality revealed by 
the insignificant mold. 

Penicillium notatum was the name 
which Fleming gave to whatever 
substance it was that the mold re- 
leased with such deadly anti-bac- 
terial effect. While Fleming could 
not extract pure penicillin from the 
mold, he knew he had it. Certainly, 
it was in a fluid which he prepared 
from the mold and which, when 
diluted 800 times, was still twice as 
effective against bacteria as undi- 
luted carbolic acid. 

Unfortunately, ten more years 
were to slip by before penicillin 
could actually be of public benefit. 
The drug proved most elusive. 
Fleming’s solutions would not 
“keep.” You could not put them 
in a sealed vial and find them fresh 
and ready for use when needed. 
So the “wonder drug” was forgot- 
ten. It was not to catch the public 
eye again until 1938 when scientists 
learned how to extract purer, more 
stable penicillin that could be stored 
by hospitals, shipped overseas and 
in the future be made available at 
your neighborhood drugstore. 

With purity came greater po- 
tency. Bacteria succumbed to solu- 
tions of which only one part in 50,- 
000,000. was penicillin. Yet the 
scientists say that all this is accom- 
plished not by direct killing of the 
bacteria but by discouraging them 
from further growth and reproduc- 
tion till they die off without a trace 
of themselves. 

We have the word of the Surgeon 


Science 


General of the U. S. Army that 
penicillin is considered “the best of 
the present-day curative agents” in 
the treatment of many deadly dis- 
eases and infections. Among these 
the Army lists wound infections, 
gas gangrene, pneumonia, peritoni- 
tis, sulfonamide-resistant gonorrhea, 
meningitis, mastoiditis and malig- 
nant edema. 

Long investigation and hard work 
have been necessary to establish the 
value of penicillin in treatment for 
various diseases. Countless trials 
have been made on mice. When 
successful upon animals, the trials 
have been extended to human be- 
ings afflicted with the same germs. 
Only a few months ago penicillin 
cured anthrax-infected mice. The 
drug was thereupon administered 
to three wool workers who, in the 
course of their work, had contracted 
anthrax. The wool workers, too, 
were cured. Overnight, a new de- 
fender appeared against the dread 
industrial disease of anthrax that in 
the wooi and leather industry alone 
has claimed the lives of no less than 
13 per cent of all its victims. 


How To Administer Penicillin? 


The best methods of administer- 
ing penicillin are now being worked 
out. Injection into muscle or vein 
was the first method used.  Re- 
cently an American scientist re- 
ported the preparation of penicillin 
capsules that may be taken by 
mouth. Penicillin lozenges that dis- 
solve in the mouth have been de- 
veloped for the relief of streptococ- 
cal sore throat and other throat and 
mouth conditions. The effective- 
ness of penicillin may be increased 
when given in combination with 
other drugs. In this way, for in- 
stance, it may remain in the system 
for a longer time before excretion. 
Inhalation of penicillin vapor is be- 
ing tried in cases of lung disease. 

But applications of penicillin to 
new diseases and improved tech- 
niques of administering the drug are 
today not more important than the 
production problem. Penicillin is 
still produced laboriously by grow- 
ing the mold in sugar solutions, urg- 
ing it to secrete yellow droplets of 
penicillin. Production increased 


mightily in 1944, Plant building 
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worth $20,000,000 got under way. 
But the daily output on completion 
will be only nine pounds a day. 
The small production from the mold 
explains why virtually all penicillin 
has to go to the armed forces. 

Large-scale production will be 
possible only when the drug can 
be manufactured synthetically from 
other chemicals that are available in 
abundance. And this awaits the 
day when the chemists will find out 
just what chemicals go to make up 
the wonder drug, penicillin. 


ODT Slays Insects 


The appearance of the insect- 
killing powder, DDT, during the 
war is regarded by some medical 
authorities as an even more impor- 
tant event than penicillin. DDT— 
the three letters are merely the 
initials of its long, technical name— 
was brought dramatically to the at- 
tention of the public when our 
Army took Naples. The Italian 
city had been torn by battle and 
the demolitions of the retreating 
Nazis. Crowded, filthy, lacking in 
sanitary facilities and medicines, 
Naples was a natural prey for louse- 
borne typhus. 

The Army’s entomologists, re- 
sponsible for insect control, were 
not surprised when the first reports 


of civilian typhus cases came in. 
Before the cases reached epidemic 
proportions, they launched a two- 
pronged, two-fisted counter-offen- 


sive. With vaccines and _ liberal 
vaccination, they attacked the ty- 
phus germ that causes the disease 
in human beings. With DDT they 
attacked the lice that carried the 
germ from person to person. The 
epidemic was brought under con- 
trol. Forty cases a day was the 
high point of its onslaught. Some 
2,000 civilians caught the disease. 
Among the military there were just 
two cases. 

In this rousing victory over dread 
typhus DDT distinguished itself not 
only by the all-important slaying of 
the insect carriers of the disease, 
but also in the ease and the facility 
with which it was handled and ap- 
plied. DDT is a colorless and odor- 
less powder. Enormously lethal to 
the insect it touches, it needs only 
to be dusted on clothing even while 
being worn to delouse them. In 
Naples the Army applied this meas- 
ure to 30,000 persons a day. This 
mass application of DDT was in the 
sharpest kind of contrast with the 
slow, laborious World War I sys- 
tem requiring steaming and steri- 
lizing of clothing. 

One dusting of DDT on clothing, 
blankets or rooms is good for three 
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or more weeks. DDT is not soluble 
in water and is not liable to be 
washed away. It can take several 
launderings or dry cleanings. In 
contact with the human skin, DDT 
is not harmful. 

DDT can be spread over a large 
area in the form of a mist or fog. 
Navy bombers gave Saipan a thor- 
ough spraying with DDT shortly 
before our landings. Throughout 
the Pacific theater DDT is sprayed 
wherever insect pests threaten the 
health of America’s fighting men. 

It would be wrong to pretend 
that the story of DDT is all advan- 
tages and no faults. There are 
many insects—the cotton boll weevil 
is one—which seem to be unaffected 
by the presence of DDT. Other 
insects die quickly under the influ- 
ence of DDT. It destroys mos- 
quitoes, flies, fleas, bedbugs, lice, 
coddling moths, potato leaf-hoppers. 
But DDT sometimes erases not only 
the pestiferous insects but those 
which are friendly to man and work 
for him. It has also been found 
that this powerful new insecticide 
attacks certain forms of plant and 
animal life whose continued exist- 
ence is desirable. 

These difficulties simply mean 
that, as in the case of penicillin, 
now that we have DDT, we must 
settle down to the less dramatic 
but equally vital business of learn- 
ing how to use it. 


Dye Trust Withheld Sulfa 


In comparison with penicillin and 
DDT, the story of sulfa drugs is 
old—anywhere from two to thirty- 
seven years old. It is ten years 
since sulfanilimide, pioneer member 
of the sulfa family of bacteria de- 
stroyers, made headlines by virtue 
of its performance against the dread 
streptococcus. But for well-nigh 
thirty years before that, this won- 
der drug had been carefully diverted 
from medicinal use by the German 
dye trust, giant octopus over the 
chemical world. 

Unable to patent sulfanilimide, the 
Germans first pretended to be in- 
terested in it as a dye. Finally, in 
the Thirties, they endeavored to 
monopolize its sales value as a strep- 
tococcus killer by bringing it out as 
a new chemical labeled “Protosil.” 
This hoax for the sake of monopoly 
profit gave the true measure of the 
then overrated “supermen” of chem- 
istry. “Protosil” was soon identi- 
fied by chemists of other countries 
as sulfanilimide. Freed from 
twenty-seven years of German bond- 
age, sulfanilimide began its life of 
usefulness to humanity in 1935. 


For almost three decades the Ger- 


man dye trust had been able to turn 
sulfanilimide to no more account 
than one transparent fraud. In less 
than one decade the chemists of the 
free world brought out the possibili- 
ties of sulfanilimide in the treat. 
ment of dozens of diseases and, in 
the bargain, discovered four simi- 
lar sulfa drugs—sulfapyridine, sul- 
fathiazole, sulfadiazine and _ sulfa- 
quanidine—that in definite aspects 
surpassed sulfanilimide. 

Like penicillin, sulfa drugs do not 
kill bacteria directly, but some qual- 
ity they have—something we do not 
as yet fully comprehend—causes 
nearby bacteria of pneumonia, strep- 
tococcus, gonorrhea, meningitis and 
other malignant diseases to lose in- 
terest in living. The sulfas have 
checked the spread of wound in- 
fections, hastened recoveries and re- 
duced mortality rates dramatically. 
They have proved effective when 
taken by mouth, injected  intra- 
venously, dusted on a wound or ap- 
plied on a dressing. The sulfa 
drugs are carried by the American 
soldier so that he may apply them 
without delay when wounded and 
stave off infection until he is found 
and removed to a hospital. 

As with our other wonder drugs, 
the very strength of sulfa drugs may 
defeat their purposes. In too great 
a dose or concentration, sulfa will 
overcome the living cell as well as 
the bacteria, and may reveal poison- 
ous behavior—‘toxicity.” 

Indeed, it was the desire to find 
a sulfa drug less prone to toxicity 
than sulfanilimide that led chemists 
to search for and develop other 
members of the sulfa family. For 
some diseases, like gonorrhea and 
pneumonia, sulfapyridine works 
best. Sulfathiazole can get into the 
bloodstream more quickly and do 
its job more quickly, and hence has 
less chance to exert ill effects. Sul- 
fadiazine has lower toxic properties. 
Sulfaquanidine is useful in the treat- 
ment of intestinal conditions; the 
other sulfas had proved ineffective 
for this purpose because they were 
too readily absorbed and carted off 
by the bloodstream. 

Yes, the story of the sulfa wonder 
drugs is now a bit old compared to 
the later wonders. But it is a story 
that they, too, will repeat. It is a 
story of development, taking one 
wonder drug—one diamond in the 
rough of unknown value and with 
unknown defects—and transform- 
ing it into a family of wonder drugs 
of known properties, limitations and 
special uses. . 

In this story lies the basis for 
real public confidence in the new 
chemo-therapeutic marvels. 
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has agreed that it is desirable to 
have wage determination made sub- 
ject to review by the War Labor 
Board, composed of representa- 
tives of labor, management and the 
public. Such regulation, necessary 
for wage stabilization, relates to the 
determination of wage rates, that 
js, of the rates of pay. It does not 
extend to the wage income. 


Wages and Productivity 


The wage relationships in various 
occupations and industries are often 
loosely described as the wage struc- 
ture. As a matter of fact, a notion 
that there exists a structure with 
firmly set and permanent relation- 
ships between one wage rate and 
another is not a realistic one. In 
actual practice, a wage rate has al- 
ways been changing, just as indus- 
try and its production have always 
been growing and expanding. 

A wage rate paid to a worker who 
possesses a particular amount of 
experience and skill reflects the pro- 
ductive effort of that worker. If, 
in a period of time, the worker 
doubles his productivity but re- 
ceives the same amount of pay, the 
employer selling the product at the 
same price would obviously gain at 
the worker’s expense. Where in- 
creased productivity represents in- 
creased skill, effort or efficiency, the 
worker is clearly entitled to a pro- 
portionately higher rate of compen- 
sation. 

The record of labor productivity 
in wartime is especially dramatic. 
In munitions manufacturing, air- 
craft construction, shipbuilding and 
many other strategic war industries, 
per-hour productivity of each 
worker often doubled and trebled. 
In all munitions manufacturing in- 
dustries, taken together, a clear 
indication of the progress made is 
the notable fact that between 1942 
and Deceniber, 1944, the volume of 
war output increased 112 per cent, 
or more than doubled, while the 
-number of workers employed to 
turn out this volume increased only 
17 per cent. In this short period 
productivity per man per hour in 
these munitions manufacturing in- 
dustries rose over 72 per cent. 

What does this mean? It means 
that in December, 1944, it took only 
100 workers to produce the amount 
of war production it would have 
required 172 workers to turn out 
in 1942, The fact is that the direct 
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America’s Wage Policy 


(Continued from Page 4) 


munitions manufacturing production 
was gotten out in December, 1944, 
by about 9,000,000 workers. Had 
our productivity remained the same 
since 1942, had our war workers 
not stepped up their hourly output 
72 per cent, it would have taken 
16,000,000 workers to turn out the 
same volume of munitions we ac- 
tually did produce with only 9,000,- 
000 workers in December, 1944. It 
was a manpower saving of nearly 
7,000,000 workers who otherwise 
would have been needed to produce 
munitions for combat. 

Equally dramatic is the fact that 
since 1942 the average munitions 
worker produced 72 per cent more 
per hour during the period when 
this increase in output was com- 
pletely ignored in determining his 
compensation. Bear in mind the 
fact that this increase took place 
since 1942, not 1941, that it repre- 
sents the increase in the workers’ 
productive effort after the Little 
Steel formula came into full effect. 
This increased production was 
achieved at the time when wage 
adjustments were allowed only to 
the workers who had not received 
increases up to 15 per cent since 
January, 1941, the maximum set by 
the Little Steel formula for all wage 
increases. 

In other words, wage stabiliza- 
tion since 1942 has been based on 
the rule that workers are expected 
to work harder and produce more 
with no additional compensation for 
the added war production. Is the 
same rule applied to manufacturers ? 
Or farmers? Or any other pro- 
ducers? No, of course not! The 
rule is applied only to workers. 

Take a munitions manufacturer. 
The prices of his products have re- 
mained almost constant since 1942. 
He produced more than twice as 
many units since that time and he 
was being paid in full, unit for unit, 
for every additional plane, ship, tire 
or pound of explosive that he de- 
livered. The government was pay- 
ing him that, the public was paying 
him that, yes, in the final reckoning, 
the worker was paying him that. 
Yet the worker is fully expected to 
produce and deliver 72 more units 
per hour without additional com- 
pensation. The fact is that he has 
been and is producing these addi- 
tional units without receiving addi- 
tional compensation for them. 

These increases in productivity 





mean more intensive effort on the 
part of the workers and their ability 
to produce more goods requiring 
the employment of fewer workers. 
It therefore should be and is our 
chief concern to make sure that this 
increased productivity benefits the 
entire nation in time to come and 
does not become a blight upon our 
future. 

The income earned by the work- 
ers accounts for the bulk of the 
country’s buying power. If we in- 
crease output while the buying 
power remains the same, we are 
bound to be faced with a surplus of 
goods beyond the limits of the 
market the available buying power 
is able to support. We will also 
have unemployment because of the 








25 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


ISSUE OF MARCH, 1920 
OMPLYING with the instruc- 


tions of the last convention 
and the Labor and Farmer Confer- 
ence of December 13, 1919, the 
American Federation of Labor an- 
nounces its determination to apply 
every legitimate means and all of 
the power at its command to accom- 
plish the defeat of labor’s enemies 
who aspire for public office, whether 
they be candidates for President, 
for Congress, for state legislatures 
or for any other office. 

. 

IF JAPAN expects adequately to 
handle her complex industrial prob- 
lem, complete organization of the 
laboring group will be necessary. At 
present there exists but one labor 
union in the Empire and this oper- 


ates only in three cities. 
. 


SENATOR CAPPER in his ad- 
dress laid bare no deep, dark secret. 
Every American knows there are 
extortion and shameless profiteering 
in the necessaries of life, and there 
are available to every publicist who 
cares to take the trouble to get 
them figures which prove this ex- 
tortion and profiteering beyond 
doubt. There is through the land 
a great and gathering wrath which 
is directed at the plunderers. 
. 


GOOD WORK is being done here 
by organized labor to prevent the 
enactment of the Cummins bill with 
the anti-strike provision. Employ- 
ment is steady; all plants are work- 
ing full time—From a report by 
C. A. English, Missoula, Montana. 
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workers displaced by increased pro- 
ductivity. That is, it will take 
fewer workers to produce more. 
Our objective must be to make sure 
that the spendable income of all 
wage-earners employed is sufficient 
to support the expanded produc- 
tion. After the rapid growth in 
productivity during the war, this 
means that a great many things 
which most workers never could 
afford to buy would be available 
to them and thus create a new mass 
market for more goods and thus, 
in turn, support full employment. 
This concern with a wage policy 
to support full employment is not a 
selfish concern on the part of labor 
alone. It is the concern of the 


whole nation. Our present national 
income cannot be maintained and 
our future national income cannot 
be expanded unless the volume of 
goods turned out gradually in- 
creases, despite a general reduction 
in working hours. The only way to 
progress toward a higher standard 
of living in the future is to bring 
productivity to still higher levels. 

The war has yielded a greatly in- 
creased rate of productivity as the 
result of rapid improvements in our 
technology and because of greatly 
intensified work effort on the part 
of labor. The full extent of the 
wartime increase in the effective- 
ness of our production has been 
partly concealed by the instability 


of wartime contract purchases, the 
abnormal labor turnover and util. 
zation of a disproportionate number 
of new workers. 

The real gain made during the 
war years in our ability to produce 
more will emerge with full forge 
after the war. Only by a realistic 
wage policy designed to adjust wage 
rates to levels related to these in- 
creases in productivity will we be 
able to assure a balance between 
buying power and production. 

If our wage policy fails to meas- 
ure up to our wartime growth, if 
it fails to provide buying power 
adequate to support the production 
of which we are capable, economic 
collapse will become inevitable. 


Rebuilding War-Wrecked Libraries 


By FLORA B. LUDINGTON 


BYE since the burning of the 
books by the Nazis in Berlin 
on May 10, 1933, the written rec- 
ords of Europe, the priceless treas- 
ures, the archives, the vast research 
collections, public libraries, large 
and small, have undergone destruc- 
tion. 

Wherever the German armies 
went, “purification,” looting and de- 
struction followed. 

Enemy air attack during the war 
years has caused extensive damage 
to British libraries. In addition, 
war conditions have prevented the 
full flow of books from our shores 
to Great Britain. 

Russia has likewise lost huge 
numbers of books. SS squads un- 
der the direction of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg were instructed to “lay 
hands on whatever is of definite 
value.” 

The Odessa library of 2,000,000 
volumes once contained famous col- 
lections of incunabula, primary 
source material on medieval civil 
law and on the French Revolution. 
It doesn’t any more. 

In China, too, war has meant the 
destruction of all kinds of books. 
Many of the records and books 
which went up in smoke when li- 
braries were burned by the enemy 
were of the greatest value. 

Certain lines of action are clear. 
Buildings must be restored and li- 
brary personnel reassembled. Re- 
building may be anything from tem- 
porary repair of a bomb-torn roof 
to construction of a new building. 
Repair of buildings—or construc- 
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tion of new ones—will not be a too 
complicated undertaking. Given 
adequate labor, materials and 
money, the job can be done. 

A harder problem will be the 
organization of professional staffs 
to restore libraries to efficiency. In 
the occupied countries library per- 
sonnel has often been liquidated. 
There will be a double problem: get- 
ting Nazi appointees out of libraries 
and finding qualified substitutes. 
The United Nations can help by 
supplying the advice of experienced 
specialists, by locating former and 
present librarians to resume or 
carry on their duties, and by helping 
to train European and Oriental 
young people for library service. 
A register of American librarians 
who will be eligible for service has 
been prepared by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The need for reading material 
will be the paramount problem. 
Since minds have been systemati- 
cally poisoned with misinformation, 
informational materials telling the 
truth about the war years will merit 
a high priority. Films, radio, post- 
ers, handbills, newspapers, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets and books can all 
be used to counteract Nazi poison. 
Books are an unspectacular means 
of education, but the fact that they 
can be held in the hand, and read 
and reread until their message is 
assimilated, give them more lasting 
value. 

The first need of foreign scholarly 
and research libraries will be for re- 
cent publications. In storage in 





this country are files of about 300 
different research periodicals, rep- 
resenting nearly 200,000 separate 
issues published in the United 
States since 1939, But this stock- 
pile is too small and will therefore 
need to be increased by donations 
from individuals. Subscribers in 
this country are asked to save and 
store for future use all periodicals 
that may conceivably be of value to 


some overseas library sometime 
when the war is over. 
Magazines on American  eco- 


nomics, law, labor relations and nu- 
merous other subjects will never 
be available in some important 
foreign libraries unless individuals 
save them now. The same is true 
of scientific and technical journals. 

The greatest need will probably 
be for periodicals published since 
1939, but British and other libraries 
that have lost their entire periodi- 
cal files will also welcome gifts of 
older volumes. 

Lest it be thought that gifts of 
books, periodicals and funds for the 
reconstruction of demolished li- 
braries are pure altruism on the 
part of America, let it be made clear 
that such is not the case. The edu- 
cation of people all over the world 
is vital to our own existence, and 
while books alone cannot solve the 
problems of reeducation and re- 
information, they can contribute 
substantially to the task. 

The problem concerns all think- 
ing people wherever they may. live. 
Not hundreds of thousands but 
millions of books can be used. 
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LABOR VEWS BRIEES 


>The Office Employes Union has 
secured collective bargaining agree- 
ments for office and clerical workers 
employed by A. Fleisig Sons, pa- 


>A wage increase ranging up to 
seven and one-half cents an hour, 
retroactive to last December 4, has 
been won by members of the Amal- 






>Seven A. F. of L. ‘unions have 
completed negotiations for a new 
contract with the Koken Companies 
of St. Louis. Some 350 workers 
are involved. The unions are the 


meas- per box manufacturers, and Anco- gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
th, if § witz Sons, real estate firm, both of Workmen of North America em- Machinists, Electrical Workers, 
ower B New York City. ployed at the P. Sher Packing Com- Carpenters, Painters, Teamsters, 
ction pany, Duluth, Minn. Metal Polishers and Upholsterers. 
ome ff »Signing of a contract between the 
- city of Minneapolis and City and > Local 129, Laundry Workers, De- Local 14, Bridge and Structural 
Sanitation Drivers, Local 664, of the troit, has won a five-cent hourly in- Iron Workers, has won a substan- 
International Brotherhood of Team- crease. The workers who benefit tial wage increase for workers em- 
sters, will assure the affected work- are employed in hostelries of the ployed by Spokane, Wash., con- 
ers employment for 40 hours a week Detroit Hotel Association. tractors belonging to the Associated 
for 52 weeks, General Contractors, Inc. 
> Local 204, Building Service Em- 
>Under an agreement secured from ployes, has won an election at the D> Locals 710, 721 and 742, Inter- 
160 St. Louis job printing shops Toronto General Hospital. Seven national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
by Local 8 of the International out of every eight votes went to representing meat drivers and help- 
’ Typographical Union, wage in- the A. F. of L. union. ers, have won wage increases for 
7 creases of six and seven cents an workers employed by the Chicago 
€P- Bf hour are to be granted to some 700 } Workers employed by Caterpillar Stockyards Packers Association. 
al union members. Tractor at Peoria, IIl., and repre- 
ap a ; sented by the A. F. of L. have won >The Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
we Victorious in an election, Local $1,000,000 in back pay and $750,- ers were victorious in an election 
a 105, Technical Engineers, Archi- 000 in annual increases. at the Loveness Brothers Logging 
" tects and Draftsmen became exclu- Company, Canby, Calif. 
nd sive bargaining agent for technical > Office workers employed by Mc- 
als | ¢™mPloyes of the Stone and Webster Kesson and Robbins at Oakland, >Local 42, International Chemical 
to Engineering Company at Boston. Calif., have received retroactive Workers Union, has signed a bar- 
me wage increases through the efforts gaining contract with E. I. duPont 
>The majority of workers em- of the A. F. of L.-affiliated union. de Nemours at Seneca, IIl. 
ms ployed by the National Labor Bu- 
_- reau, San Francisco, have desig- 
er nated the Office Employes Interna- 
nt tional Union as their bargaining ~ coro Or ATs dll ( () 
se agent. bd bd ° 
ue "7 
Is. > Local 34, International Photo-En- CRRR eS SS Se ee 
ly gravers Union, Kansas City, Mo., rights. But Negro workers have struggle for economic advancement, 
ce Set cali » ye wae oy poe also noticed that in several of the justice and human betterment as 
“3 in as ne pes Pais weex'Y C.1.O. organizations betrayal of the members of the American Federa- 
= Reger p — ae Negro has gone to the lengths of tion of Labor. Thanks to the 
af i striking against fellow members be- A. F. of L. and its sincere devotion 
“ P cause of the color of their skin. In to the cause of all who toil, regard- 
df >By a 17 to 1 margin, Local 867, these C.I.O. unions the white work- less of race, creed or color, my 
¥ United Automobile Workers, A. F. ers erected picket lines against the people in the South have moved for- 
- of L., has won bargaining rights in Negro. ward. One need but attend a party 
. an election at the Rex Engineering Contrast this, if you will, with the in one of our labor temples or any 
r Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. record of the American Federation similar event and gaze upon the 
: : F of Labor. In the A. F. of L. there well-dressed, happy men, women 
7 > The International Chemical Work- has never been one instance of and children to realize how much 








ers Union has become affiliated with 
the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


> Local 602, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has carried an elec- 
tion at George H. Hees Son, To- 
tonto, by a 4 to 1 majority. 
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white members striking against their 
black brothers. What the history 
of the labor movement in the South 
does show, however, is hundreds of 
strikes by white A. F. of L. work- 
ers for the protection of their colored 
brothers and sisters. 

Negro workers of the South have 
achieved great progress in their 


the Negro owes to the A. F. of L. 
and its unions. 

Grateful for all that has already 
been accomplished and confident 
that in the years to come they will 
go on to new gains through union- 
ism, Southern workers of my race 
are sticking with the great move- 
ment that practices what it preaches. 
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came? How will peace pave the 
way for the new Alaska, the Alaska 
of larger permanent population, of 
new industries and of new oppor- 
tunities ? 

There is a mighty good reason 
why Alaska will never go back but 
instead will march ahead. At every 
time and at every place, given the 
necessary natural resources, de- 
velopment has always been predi- 
cated on transportation. Prior to 
the war transportation in the terri- 
tory, other than by air, was based 
upon a water haul from Seattle to 
the coastal communities and thence 
to Interior Alaska by the govern- 
ment-owned Alaska Railroad (and 
to a minor extent, and only during 
the summer months, by the Rich- 
ardson Highway leading north from 
Valdez). The railroad extends 
from Seward to Fairbanks, a dis- 
tance of almost 500 miles; in itself 
it was responsible in large measure 
for making possible the large-scale 
development of interior gold placer 
fields. But the roads connecting 
with the railroad were inadequate. 


New Highways Are Valuable 

That is changed now. First and 
foremost there is the Alaska High- 
way, which links Fairbanks with 
continental United States. Then 
there is a very useful road which 
has been built from Anchorage to 
a point on the Richardson High- 
way, thus opening a new route both 
to Valdez and Fairbanks. . Other 
roads have also been built. One of 
these, which many competent ob- 
servers believe may in the long run 
be the most important of all, is the 
connection from Haines, seaport 
in southeastern Alaska, with the 
Alaska Highway west of White- 
horse. 

Haines is about 1,000 miles north 
and west of Seattle, less than 
100 miles from Juneau, capital of 
the territory, and less than 700 miles 
by highway from Fairbanks. There 
you have the happy combination of 
cheap water transportation for the 
major part of the distance, plus a 
highway which, in a land of vast 
distances, is reasonably short. 

Transportation by air will be 
cheaper and safer and even more 
widely used after the war because 
of the fine airports which will be 
available. Alaska will be a stopping 
point on the Asiatic route. 

Expansion of air facilities will re- 
quire opening of service establish- 
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Land of Promise 
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ments. This will add to population 
on a year-round basis. It is highly 
unlikely that Army and Navy bases 
will ever be entirely abandoned. 
Their maintenance will provide a 
continuing flow of money. Service 
establishments will grow up around 
them. That, too, will add to the 
year-round population. 

To feed these people will require 
an adequate number of farmers. 
With markets available, the farmers 
will be on the job steadily. Stock 
raising will also be on the upgrade. 
There is a ready market, there is an 
abundance of grazing land, and cli- 
matic conditions are altogether suit- 
able. 

Small industries should come into 
being as they are needed. It will 
be a slow growth, but one that is 
sure and healthy. 

And so it goes. 

There is room in Alaska for the 
newcomer from the States. There 
is free land, there is—perhaps more 
than anywhere else—opportunity 
according to the response and effort 
of the individual. 

Alaskans like new neighbors, but 
they always sound a note of caution. 
Don’t come north in search of easy 
money ; chances are you won't find 
it. Come prepared for 
hard work; you will find 
that. Investigate care- 
fully before you come. 
Find out what part of the 
country you prefer and 
where your best chance 
is. If you are a family 
man, make a trip up first 
yourself—if it is at all 
possible—before bringing 
your people. Look the 
country over. Don’t ar- 
rive broke. You will be 
in a new land among 
new people. You will 
need some money. 

If settlement of Alaska 
comes thus by individual 
choice after individual 
investigation there will 
be few heartaches. How- 
ever—and this cannot be 
emphasized too strongly 
—disaster lies ahead if 
there should be a rush 
after war, either on ac- 
count ,of the advertising 
Alaska has received or 
because some govern- 
ment agency believes the 
territory should have a 























































lot of people at once. A few thoy. 
sand can be nicely assimilated ever, 
year. Should scores of thousands 
come together, the effect would fp 
catastrophic. 

He who is equipped for the lang 
mentally and physically will find the 
sacrifices he has made in coming ty 
Alaska are small and the benefits he 
has gained are great. He will be 
a resident of a territory big enough 
to turn around in without jostling 
anyone. He will be his own man 
as he never was before. 

These lines are written on Atty 
Island. It was on Attu-that Ameri- 
can soldiers in this war fought the 
enemy for the first and only time 
on home soil. 

It was because American boys 
with rifles and other tools of war 
had what it took that Attu is Ameri- 
can territory today. And it was 
because the civilians in the States 
and the civilians up here stood be- 
hind our fighters that the Japs were 
prevented from extending their 
course of invasion eastward. 

The American people as a whole 
can well be proud of the working 
men who came north in time of 
peril and who toiled on under the 
most trying conditions—without in- 
terruption for any cause whatso- 
ever—to make Alaska the fortress it 
is today . . . and a land of promise 
for tomorrow. 


Wattime fishermen have had 
a struggle to meet demand 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Handclasps 


664‘OME on, let’s step this 
up,” called Jimmy Titus. 

“Oh, we have all day,” re- 
sponded Nancy Reid. 

“No, we don’t,” said Rosalie 
Jackson. “Let’s hurry. Jimmy, 
I'll race you to the next sign 
post.” And the girl with flying 
curls sped past him 

Jimmy broke inf a run, too, 
and soon the whole group of 
Junior Unionists was speeding 
down the road. Nancy finished 
third and laughed as she said: 

“Since you insist, I guess I can 
be classed as rapid transit, too.” 

“Gee, I hope the kids we're call- 
ing on will be at home,” remarked 
Nick Reid, Nancy’s cousin. 

The Junior Unionists were a com- 
mittee appointed to call on some 
boys and girls who lived in a trailer 
camp at the edge of town. Most 
of the trailer families had come to 
the little city to work in the defense 
plants that were running full blast. 
There were many trade union mem- 
bers and the Juniors realized that 
the boys and girls who were stran- 
gers to the town might be interested 
in joining the Junior Union and find 
new friends and interests through 
the organization. 

When they came to the camp 
they noticed that the trailers were 
lined up in rows resembling streets 
and that there were names on boards 
stuck in the ground. 

“The first name I have is Boh 
Miller, 302 Union Street,” said 
Billy Bennett. 

“T have Sarah-Jo Terrell,” said 
Rosalie. “She lies on Union, too. 
We can go together.” 

“T have a brother and a sister 
right here on First Street,” said 
Jimmy. “That is, a brother and 
sister live here. The Kendalls.” 

“My special person is Mary Ford- 
son, on Second Street, and thcre’s 
a question mark after the other 
name of Jackie,” said Nancy. 

“That’s because we didn’t know 
if it was a boy or a girl, and she or 
he lives at the same place,” ex- 
plained Rosalie. 

“Well, scatter out,” said Jimmy. 
“When you get through bring your 








new friends with you and we'll all 
meet here by this big tree. See you 
later.” 

“Jimmy, I have a name but no 


address,” said Nick. “I'll go with 
you, and maybe your name can tell 
me where to go.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Jimmy and Nick knocked on the 
Kendalls’ door, A young boy an- 
swered, and stepped down to talk 
to them. A girl came and stood in 
the doorway. The two boys intro- 
duced themselves and told the 
strangers why they had come. 

“Oh, please come in,” said Gail 
Kendall, as she stepped back from 
the narrow door. 

“Yes, come in,” 
brother Tommy. 

“We're sort of crowded, but this 
is wartimes,” said Gail pleasantly. 

“Gee, it must be fun living in a 
trailer,” said Jimmy. 

“It is, sort of,” replied Tommy. 
“But it’s a lot nicer to live at home. 
Gail and I get pretty lonesome for 
our old crowd, but we don’t let on.” 

“And I know mother gets sick 
and tired of trying to keep house in 
such a little space,” said Gail. “But 
she keeps us all happy, so it seems 
all right. She’s at market this af- 
ternoon. Daddy tried to work away 
from us, but he got so lonesome we 
just decided to join him. I guess 
lots of people did the same thing 
with their families. We wish your 
town had more houses, but we'll 
manage.” 

Both children were delighted to 
have guests, and when Nick asked 
for the address of the person whose 


echoed her 
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name he had, Gail quickly said: 

“Oh, that’s Bud Mann. He 
lives next door. But he’s not at 
home now.” 

Jimmy and Nick explained to 
the Kendalls about the Junior 
Union and extended to them a 
cordial invitation for the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon. 

“We have a swell bunch, and 

I know you kids here are more 
or less strangers. We would like 
to get acquainted with you, and 
I think we could all be friendlier 
at school, and so on.” 
“We would love it, simply love 
it,” enthused Gail. “We sort of feel 
like you town kids look at us like 
we're just trailer kids, and like we 
won't be here long, so why bother? 
But we may be here a long time. 
I’m sure we can come to the meeting 
Saturday.” 

“Yes,” agreed Tommy, “we'll be 
there, and many thanks.” 

Nick gave them the time and the 
address where the party would be 
held. 

“Our whole committee is hefe 
this afternoon,” said Jimmy. “We're 
going to meet by the big tree right 
near the entrance in a few minutes. 
Could you come down and meet the 
rest of us?” 

When the four arrived they found 
several there before them, and soon 
others came. Everyone introduced 
himself and for a few minutes they 
stood talking. It seemed as though 
the hand of fellowship which the 
Junior Unionists extended worked 
like magic. There were laughter 
and friendliness everywhere within 
the little group. 

Just before the committee left, 
Jimmy asked for quiet. 

“If we have missed any of the 
boys and girls who you think would 
like to come into the meeting Sat- 
urday, please invite them for us. It 
was hard for us to get the names of 
all the young people out here, so if 
we have missed anyone be sure to 
bring them. We want all of the 
young people in this community to 
come. We'll see you Saturday at 
2:30. Come one, come all!” 

TO BE CONTINUED 








A.F.ofL’s OWN 
RADIO SHOW 


Among the participants in the Federa- 
tion’s new series of timely and thought- 
provoking programs have been Boris 
Shishkin, A. F. of L. economist, and 
Paul Sifton of the National Farmers 
Union. Mr. Shishkin is at the left. 





